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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


A Wonderful Bird is the Pelican 


DUCATION cannot get far without books; and one of the most 

persistent problems of adult education has been to secure for its 
students access to the books they need. In some parts of the country, 
and in some kinds of adult class, this need is reasonably covered by the 
existence of first rate Public Libraries, by the provision of book-boxes 
to classes, and so on. But there are many regions—the North-East of 
England, for example—where Public Libraries are as scarce as oases 
in the Sahara; and there are types of adult class which are outside the 
scope of University Travelling Libraries. For the adult student to be 
able to borrow books is good: for him to own books is better; and the 
increasing accessibility of cheap editions has been as much a boon for 
the adult student as for the general reader. 

But this process of accessibility has always stopped at a critical point. 
Cheapness is a relative term; and for working people there is a world 
of difference between a three-and-sixpenny edition and a shilling 
edition. More significant still, for them, is the difference between a 
. shilling book and a sixpenny one. If the price of good books can be got 
down to sixpence there ought to be an impressive new demand, not 
alone from the adult student but even more from that vast irregular 
army of serious-minded people who remain outside the regular forces 
of adult education. Cheapness is not the only consideration. The books 
must be first-rate, they must not be so venerable as to be called ‘classics,’ 
they must be attractively produced so that they catch the eye and coax 
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the coppers. This last is a decisive factor: a dust-cover can do for the 
sub-conscious what the prospect of a bargain can do for the 
conscious. 

These reflections are prompted by the most recent and promising 
experiment in cheap-book production—the Pelican Books. They are 
out of the same nest as the Penguins; and the first batch of titles sug- 
gests that the Pelican is a high-browed Penguin. They are well-printed 
on decent paper, brightly but not pretentiously covered, and they are 
produced at sixpence each in paper, and ninepence in limp cloth. The 
first ten include Jean’s Mysterious Universe, Wells’s Short History of 
the World, Halévy’s History of the English People, Sir Leonard Wool- 
ley’s introduction to archeology Digging up the Past (with all the 
original illustrations) and Shaw’s Jntelligent Woman’s Guide (in two 
volumes). Shaw has taken the enterprise so seriously as to add 16,000 
new words to the book; and G. D. H. Cole has written an entirely new 
book for the series—Practical Economics. 

It is a venture which deserves to repeat on a different plane the 
brilliant success of the Penguins; and it ought to get the backing of 
the thousands of people concerned with or about the education of an 
intelligent democracy. It is pleasant to see that the Institute has a 
prominent part in the hatching of the Pelicans, for the triumvirate of 
Advisory Editors includes Mr. W. E. Williams, Secretary of the 
Institute, and Mr. H. L. Beales, a member of the Institute Executive. 
The third is Sir Peter Chalmers-Mitchell. Of the cheap reprinting 
of the older classics there is an abundance. What has too long been 
kept out of reach of the masses is the classic writing of our own times. 
If the Pelicans can fulfil the promise to bring out modern classics in 
batches of ten at a time they will become as memorable a bird as 
Minerva’s owl. 


Lancashire Looks at the Pictures 

The Institute’s ‘Art for the People’ scheme concentrated upon 
Lancashire this year—although it also provided a separate Exhibition 
at Newcastle. The towns selected, in consultation with the County 
Education Authority, were Accrington and Blackburn, both of which 
proved admirable centres. The 200 pictures we were able to borrow 
this year were of unusual quality, and many well-known collectors 
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lent their very best pieces. This sign of confidence in the Institute’s 
scheme was further endorsed by the readiness with which national 
collections made loans wherever the terms of their Charter permitted. 
Notable examples in this year’s shows were works by Van Gogh, 
Renoir, Matisse, Utrillo, Cézanne, Monet, Sickert; and the Exhibitions 
as a whole were highly commended by the critics as being thoroughly 
representative of French and English painting in the last fifty years. 

Attendances have been particularly high. At Accrington, for 
example, 10,000 visitors saw the pictures, many of them in conducted 
parties, and there were good audiences for the special talks given during 
the month of exhibition by such well-known critics and painters as 
Eric Newton, Jan Gordon, Anthony Bertram, John Rothenstein, 
Edward Halliday, Richard Carline, H. S. Ede, S. D. Cleveland; and 
the discussions they instigated have continued to reverberate weeks 
after the event in the local press. Besides these weekly discussions the 
Exhibitions have been staffed with a number of guide-observers who 
have done splendid work with small groups of visitors and with 
school-parties. 

The success of this year’s Exhibitions is in part reflected by the 
remarkable volume of publicity they have evoked. Apart from ‘newsy’ 
comment in the national press there have been special articles in the 
Manchester Guardian, the Observer, the Sunday Times, and an illus- 
trated article in the Listener. 

At the invitation of the B.B.C. the Secretary gave a talk on the 
Exhibition on May 5th; and at the close of the Exhibitions he televised, 
with running commentary, several of the pictures from Alexandra 
Palace. 

The Newcastle Exhibition was planned largely with a view to serv- 
ing as a centre for the small towns and villages in the area. The co- 
operation of the Tyneside Council of Social Service enabled many 
parties of unemployed men to visit the Exhibition, and the North- 
Eastern District of the W.E.A. and the local Educational Settlements 
similarly brought parties of their members to see the pictures. Newcastle 
was able to supply all its own guide-lecturers, for Armstrong College 
has a strong and distinguished Art Department. It has been, for exam- 
ple, the dynamic in creating the now well-known Tutorial Class at 
Ashington, where working men have learned to paint and carve so 
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well as to encourage the hope that a ‘proletarian art’ may be coming 
sooner than we believed. 

This Art for the People scheme has been borne by the Institute for 
three years. Its results in making good works of art accessible to people 
who have rarely seen any before have far exceeded expectations; while 
its auxiliary talks, debates and conducted parties have taught thousands 
of people the alphabet of criticism and judgment. At the same time the 
Institute has been filling up the crevices in this provision by its circula- 
ting exhibitions of reproductions to Settlements, Unemployed Clubs, 
Residential Colleges, and so on. The time has now come, we believe, 
for some permanent plan to be devised whereby this valuable experi- 
ment may become a part of the normal educational provision of the 
country. The steps being taken to find such a basis will be reported in 
the next issue of ADULT EpucaTION. 


Consumer’s Opinion of the Exhibitions 

What the organisers claim for these Art Exhibitions is less important 
than the opinion of the people who see the pictures. Hundreds of 
letters and postcards have come to the Institute from men and women 
who enjoyed the shows; and one of these, from a Newcastle man, is 
typical of this kind of public opinion:— 

‘In expressing heartfelt gratitude for the privilege of viewing daily 
for three weeks the above Exhibition and for the ample satisfaction 
obtained from the several very lucid lectures, I wish at once, to protest 
at the infrequency of such exhibitions and that I should be allowed to 
discover in myself a genuine delight in contemporary experimental, 
modern art and then be denied, through lack of money and oppor- 
tunity, further contact with original modern works. 

‘Londoners and wealthy people have tremendous opportunities for 
developing the valuable acquisition of art appreciation. The poor and 
the majority of intellectual provincials must rely entirely on gallery 
collections of historic and academic interest but of doubtful aesthetic 
value. 

‘The thrilling experience with significant examples of modern art 
in this all too brief exhibition, has assuredly whetted the appetite of a 
few of us in Newcastle. 

‘The importance of the arts and I include “the Ballet” and “‘Sculp- 
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ture” to-day, leads us to believe that opportunities for their full and 
regular appreciation should not be denied those minorities who are 
alone likely to profit by them. 

‘The painter must rely on the wealthy patron for his living, but we, 
the herd, possess a few aesthetes, no less appreciative than the wealthy 
patron. Are we few, in a democratic country, to be denied the oppor- 
tunities of aesthetic development? 

‘If there is to be another exhibition, I trust that the same good taste 
will be employed as in this recent one. 

‘In again thanking the Institute for this excellent exhibition, I am 
hoping this letter will be given sympathetic consideration: There are 
minorities in every provincial town for whom the Institute might 
prove a great source of inspiration, even sculpture and the modern 


ballet might be included in the scope.’ 


This plea for an extension of the ‘Art for the People’ scheme is one 
that ought not to go unsatisfied. The audiences are there, the pictures 
are available; what is still lacking is a fund sufficient to equip not three 
or four exhibitions a year but thirty or forty. It is to secure this en- 
largement of the scheme that the Institute is now working. Our desire 
is to make pictures as accessible as books, to liberate them from that 
‘Chained-Bible’ stage in which they are still withheld from the 
man-in-the-street. 


Adult Education in Wales 

The Welsh Department of the Board of Education has just issued a 
Report on Adult Education in Wales, 1936. The report is limited in 
scope, partly on account of the investigations now being made by the 
Committee of the University of Wales Extension Board. It is to be 
hoped that this committee will give time to examine the influence of 
new types and patterns which have influenced Adult Education in 
South Wales during the past eight or ten years; for in the Board’s 
Report less than justice is done to one most valuable auxiliary instru- 
ment of adult education—the Educational Settlements of the Maes Yr 
Haf type. The Educational Settlements, which are increasing in num- 
bers particularly in the Special Areas, are not just the outcome of dis- 
tress and economic crisis. They are an effective part of the process of 
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adult education, and give promise of increasing usefulness when the 
period of social economic difficulty has passed. When the first Settle- 
ment in South Wales started in 1927 there were very few W.E.A. 
classes in the Rhondda. In this past winter the Settlement Education 
Organiser has been able to arrange for fifty classes in addition to a 
number of short term, grant-earning courses. It is largely owing to the 
willing accommodation of the Educational Settlements that the classes 
are under the aegis of the W.E.A. The Educational Settlements 
Association is a recognised body under the Adult Education Regula- 
tions of the Board of Education, yet by its readiness to accommodate 
other bodies it has become regarded by some of them as a mere com- 
mon lodging-house. The growth of Adult Education in South Wales 
has been greatly increased by substantial grants—first from the 
Carnegie Trustees, and latterly from the Commissioner for Distressed 
Areas. Neither the Carnegie Trustees nor the Commissioner have 
failed to recognise the usefulness of the Settlements, and it is surprising 
that the present Report has failed to provide even a paragraph about 
the Settlements in its 86 pages. If Settlements are not the begetters of 
classes they are none the less the god-parents of classes. Some of the 
W.E.A. expansion in South Wales is directly due to the readiness of 
the Settlements to organise classes for the W.E.A., and this kind of 
midwifery gets no recognition whatever in the Report. The Board 
has recently—and rightly—been exhorting the providing bodies of 
adult education to work more closely together so as to avoid duplica- 
tion and competition. The South Wales Settlements have for many 
years been an example of this willingness to collaborate; but when they 
see how their attitude is completely unrequited in an official report, 
they may well feel a little soured by this bitter fruit of co-operation. 
There is much that is useful in the Report, particularly the stimulus 
the criticisms should bring. All is not well with Adult Education. 
There is a slowing-down of enthusiasms and often a marked slackness 
not known in the pioneer days. We shall not make a dynamic move- 
ment merely by lecture courses, and there is good advice for the Tutor 
in Chapter Five. If adult education in Wales is to hold the increase it 
has made in the last few years, it will need tutors with a missionary 
zeal for winning men for their own sake, equal to the zeal now shown 
for particular branches of learning and for particular institutions. 


A Suggestion for a 
Non-Specialist Course 


THE PROPER 
STUDY OF MANKIND 


By B. A. HOWARD, M.A. 3s. 6d. net 


Any adult education class would be 
interested in a course based on this 
book. And they would get from it 
something more valuable than they 
can get from any one specialist course. 
Mr. Howard discusses the evolution 
of the Universe, of Man, his Society 
and his Knowledge, and then, against 
the background thus provided, he 
discusses the problems facing the 
modern citizen. His aim is to help 
the student to get some idea of know- 
ledge as a whole, and in this way to 
develop an intelligent attitude to life 
as awhole. The method of the book 
is to provoke thought and discussion; 
it is never dogmatic, and so it can 
easily be adapted by the lecturer to 
suit himself and his class. 


We shall be pleased to send on 


application a prospectus of the 
book 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7, QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.| 
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A Research Centre for Tutors: The Warburg Institute 

Three years ago the Warburg Institute removed from Hamburg to 
London and found a home in Thames House on the Embankment. 
Since then a considerable amount of work has been carried out by the 
group of scholars associated with the Institute, and a number of 
English students have likewise been able to use the facilities for re- 
search provided there. Eminent scholars of many nationalities have 
spoken at the Institute in recent courses of lectures. Nevertheless the 
aims and ideals of this unique organization are far too little known and 
appreciated in this country as yet. It seems likely that in time it will 
affect our whole outlook on the teaching and study of cultural subjects 
and since such a change might probably be welcomed more readily 
by the least conservative elements in the world of education, the aims 
of the Warburg Institute are of the greatest importance to those 
working for Adult Education. 

The great library of the Institute, 80,000 volumes in all, was brought 
together by the late Professor Warburg in Hamburg. It was founded 
as a library with a particular function. Aspects of culture were brought 
together on its shelves, rather than rigorously separated into particular 
divisions. The library came to suggest a new form of research with a 
much wider humanistic basis than that scientifically presented by the 
nineteenth century. Professor Warburg was largely concerned with the 
study of the transmission of classical culture through the ages, and 
with the survival of purely Pagan elements of thought and feeling in 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. The descent of these elements 
through a wide number of channels—as astrology, magic, legends, 
the theatre, the festival, etc., was investigated. The different meanings 
which successive ages have placed on the original symbols created by 
Greek art and thought formed a fascinating study. It also created an 
outlook on the history of culture which did not permit the isolation 
of history from the history of art, or from anthropology, theology, 
psychology or folklore. The very arrangement of the library suggests 
a method of study which will unify rather than segregate the multi- 
tude of cultural studies. 

The first section deals with Religion, Natural Science, and Philo- 
sophy. Under this heading come sections on: Anthropology and Com- 
parative Religion; the Great Historical Religions; the History of 
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Magic and Cosmology (illustrating the development from Alchemy 
to Chemistry, from the lore of the Medicine Man to Medicine; from 
Astrology to Astronomy); the History of Philosophical Ideas. 

Under Language and Literature come the History of Greek and 
Roman Literature; the Survival of Classical Poetry; the Survival of 
Classical Subjects; the History of Classical Scholarship. The section 
on Fine Arts besides covering a very wide field has a section on the 
History of Art Collections and the Preservation of Classical Monu- 
ments. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of the library is that concerned 
with Social and Political Life. It has one division for the Methods of 
History and Sociology; another for the History of Social and Political 
Institutions in Southern and Northern Europe (from the Greek City 
States through the Roman Empire to the Holy Roman Empire of the 
Middle Ages, to the City States of the Italian Renaissance, the French, 
Spanish, and English Courts, etc.) a third for Folklore (comprising 
the History of Festivals, the Theatre and Music), and a fourth on Forms 
of Social Administration. 

It is quite impossible to do justice to the scope of the Warburg 
Library in a few words. But this Library is available for all serious and 
interested students and asks no fees of those who work there. It will 
be moved in the near future to the old University Library building in 
South Kensington. Courses of lectures are given at the Institute every 
session. Under one large heading, as for instance this session under 
‘The Cultural Functions of Play,’ a group of widely different scholars 
is brought together each to give his own particular aspect of the sub- 
ject. Thus the Psychologist, the Art Historian, the Teacher of Litera- 
ture and History as well as the Anthropologist are brought together. 

Just as we are surveying social problems to-day from many different 
angles and have ceased to use the hard labels of our predecessors, 
so for many of us, the old education which classified men’s activities 
into the sharply distinguished categories is no longer satisfying. 
Certainly it cannot form a basis for the teaching of experienced men 
and women in adult classes. Hence if we to-day feel the urgent need 
of an intellectual League of Nations linking the different aspects of 
cultural study, we should value and utilize the opportunity so gener- 
ously offered us by the Warburg Institute. 
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Out of the Marrows came forth a Movement 

The Women’s Institutes have just celebrated their coming-of-age. 
They began as a war-time emergency movement, and their earliest 
activities were to persuade housewives to grow bigger marrows to 
help the food-rationing problem. Since then they have become one 
of the most significant social and educational movements in the 
country. Through their 5,400 units they have given thousands of 
women the experience of self-government; and if they had done no 
more than give their members a knowledge of the routine and the 
give and take of committee work they would have made a substantial 
contribution to education for citizenship. They have done more. 
They have, for example, made articulate the countrywoman’s views 
upon such social issues as milk-supplies, and their advocacy has often 
enough influenced the action of Local Authorities and of the Govern- 
ment. And again they have organized thousands of discussions of 
topical issues for their members and given them not only some under- 
standing of the world about them but also a familiarity with the pro- 
cesses of inquiry and controversy. Not least of their contribution to the 
simpler modes of adult education has been their network of classes in 
the arts and crafts. All this activity has grown within twenty-one years, 
and it is affecting one third of a million women in country districts. 
The work of the Institutes is sometimes spoken of patronizingly by 
the regular forces of adult education; for to the regulars the mere mili- 
tiaman always seems a pitiable amateur. The debates in a Women’s 
Institute may often seem footling to a veteran of the W.E.A.; the 
members of an Institute may often be more concerned with the pro- 
blems of the home than with the wide wide world. Those limitations 
matter less than the fact that 350,000 women are getting an elementary 
experience of what further education means. The condition of this new 
colony of adult education should be compared not with what it ought 
to be but with what it was twenty-one years ago. 

The Women’s Institutes have an urban cousin and a much younger 
one—the Townswomen’s Guilds, which do for the townswomen 
pretty much the same as the Institutes do for the countrywomen. 
Its limitations are similar; again, it is a movement which can be reck- 
oned a valuable auxiliary of adult education. One of its recent bright 
ideas is to send on tour a travelling exhibition of handicrafts chosen 
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from the work done in Guilds throughout the country. It is a collec- 
tion which will reinforce the present concern with standards of design 
in everyday life—particularly for people of small incomes—and at the 
same time it is one which shows how excellently the Guilds fulfil that 
one of their functions which they describe as ‘encouraging the study 
and practice of the handicrafts in order that members may develop 
their creative powers and enlarge their outlook on life.’ 


Design in Working Class Homes 

One project which the Institute advanced a year or two ago was for 
an Exhibition of Design in the Home. The idea was developed largely 
because the Burlington House Exhibition of 1934 seemed remote from 
the realities of a modest home, and the Institute devised a plan for an 
Exhibition which would show what standards of design were possible 
for working class homes. The project never materialized, because we 
were unable to raise the cost of preparing it, but the scheme was dis- 
cussed with other interested bodies. One of these has now decided to 
produce such an Exhibition; and the Council for Art and Industry is 
staging it at the Building Centre in Bond Street, London, during 
the month of June. The exhibition will illustrate what can be made of 
the furnishing and equipment of a working class home on three levels 
of expenditure—£50 for a minimum standard, £66 for a medium 
standard, and £100 for a standard to include the additions and altera- 
tions which would be desired by the more prosperous working-class 
homes. The Council has, incidentally just published a report called 
‘The Working Class Home: its Furnishing and Equipment.’ 


The Institute Conference: ‘Democracy and Adult Education’ 

Accommodation for the Sixteenth Annual Conference at Selwyn 
College, Cambridge (Sept. 17th to 20th), is being rapidly filled up, and 
those who want to be there should lose no time in registering. The 
theme this year is “The Contemporary Challenge to Adult Education’ 
—a discussion of the part the movement can take in reinforcing demo- 
cratic principles and practice. The speakers include Lord ‘Allen of 
Hurtwood, Sir Norman Angell, Professor Lancelot Hogben, F.R.S., 
Lady (Shena) Simon, Principal J. H. Nicholson, Dr. Olaf Stapledon 
and Mr. W. O. Lester Smith. 
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All members of the Institute and all adult educational organizations 
have already received the Advance Programme and particulars of the 
Conference, but copies will be sent to anyone who applies to the 
Institute office. 


Education in Citizenship 

The Association for Education in Citizenship announces a confer- 
ence on a similar theme, though on wider lines of approach, during the 
week July 8th to 15th at the Bonar Law College, Ashridge, Herts. 
The purpose of meeting is ‘to discuss how best to maintain and streng- 
then the British democratic system,’ and the discussion will be divided 
into main parts: 

Part I (from Thursday, July 8th, to Sunday, July 11th) will deal 
with Democracy—its history, its essential principles, the qualities of 
its citizens, its relations to efficiency and economic equality. The 
speakers will include Lord Halifax, Mr. C. R. Atlee, Lord Lothian, 
Sir Norman Angell, Sir William Beveridge, Sir Arthur Salter, Mr. 
Arthur Bryant and Mr. H. D. Henderson. 

Part II (from Sunday, July 11th, to Thursday, July 15th) will 
consider the formation of Public Opinion both through the educa- 
tional system—schools, training colleges, Universities, adult educa- 
tion; and through informal means such as the Press and Broadcasting. 
Among the speakers in this section will be Mr. Oliver Stanley, 
Mr. W. Spens (Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge), Pro- 
fessor Clarke (Principal of the Institute of Education), Mr. Spencer 
Leeson (Headmaster of Winchester) and Sir Walter Layton. Those 
wishing to attend the Conference should make early application to the 
offices of the Association at 10 Victoria Street, S.W.1. The Conference 
fee is 7s. 6d. to members and 10s. to non-members, in addition to a 
charge for residence at the College of £3. 10s. for the week or £2 
for the week-end. 


Seven Generations of Working Class History 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole is supervising an interesting exhibition of work- 
ing-class history which is to be held from June 14th to 26th at 
1 Doughty Street, London, W.C.1 The Exhibits will consist largely of 
examples of Trade Union pamphlets, manifestos and similar docu- 
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ments; old prints and cartoons; illustrative charts; and editions of 
historic books. He has drawn largely upon his own considerable and 
rare collection, but has also been able to assemble a good deal of 
material from organizations and individuals. A smaller exhibition of 
the same kind was recently arranged by Collet’s Bookshops in Man- 
chester, and this enlarged version ought to be a particularly interesting 
representation of working-class progress and working-class education. 


WANTED 


Any reader who has spare copies of the Reports of 

our FIRST and EIGHTH CONFERENCES is 

requested to notify the Secretary of the Institute 
at 29 Tavistock Square, W.C.1 


What is a Painting? 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


A pamphlet specially written for the 
guidance of the ordinary man and 
woman in looking at pictures 


from 


| SEVENPENCE POST FREE 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
29 Tavistock Square - - London W.C.| 


Sir Richard Livingstone at the Institute 
Annual Dinner 


HE principal guest at the Institute Dinner on Friday, March 19th, 
was Sir Richard Livingstone, President of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. The following is a verbatim report of his address: 


I realize that, although I think I can claim to have believed in adult 
education ever since I knew what it was, I have not the same experience 
of it as many of you have, and I hope you will not think, if I sound 
dogmatic, that I am not humble within. The subject I am going to 
deal with is one which is really in the mind of everybody who is 
interested in the young. What should we say if our own children left 
school at the age of 14 and had no contact with any form of educational 
influence afterwards? Yet that is the condition of some 70 per cent. of 
the children of this country. Why is it so? Why, in the recent Factory 
Bill, have the Government inserted a provision allowing young persons 
from 14 to 18 to work up to 48 hours a week thus securing effectively 
that those who take advantage of that permission cannot have 2n- 
tinued part-time education? Why do not we put into force the , .-- 
visions of the Fisher Act in respect to part-time continued education? 
Why does education lag and falter as it does? (Applause.) 

I think we might find a clue in a certain poem by Wordsworth, 
whose connection with it will probably not be apparent. It is a poem 
which I had to learn at school as a boy of 16. (I may say in passing that 
I think one of the weaknesses of modern secondary education is that 
there is not enough learning by heart of first-rate poetry.) I remember 
that the first poem in the book was this: 


‘My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man: 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.’ 
248 
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That seems a strange poem to give to people of 15 and 16 to learn. I 
do not suppose any of us knew or wanted to know what natural piety 
was, or were at all anxious that our days should be bound to one 
another by it. In fact, in those days that poem had only one merit, 
though in our eyes a great one, namely, it was brief and quickly learnt. 
That is not an adequate reason for including it in a book, and yet I 
think it was the right poem to put as a preface to a book of poetry, 
and one might say it is the right preface to put to life in general, 
especially the first two lines, which I do not think any poet but Words- 
worth would have written and certainly none but a poet would have 
written—‘My heart leaps up when I behold a rainbow in the sky.’ 
That is the right attitude not only to rainbows but to all great things, 
and Wordsworth was right in saying that the time has come to die if 
that attitude passes away from one. 

Now let me come back to my connection with the present situation. 
There are other great things in the world besides rainbows, and among 
them is education; but how many people’s hearts leap up at the sound 
of education? We have been hearing something lately about an instru- 
ment called a lie-detector. I understand that a lie-detector is something 
that you fasten on your arm, and then, if you are a liar and someone 
says something to remind you of that fact, your pulse rate goes up. 
I am going to ask those present to apply not exactly a lie detector but a 
similar instrument to themselves, and in its absence to put their fingers 
on their pulse, and then I am going to try an experiment. The Board of 
Education! (Laughter). Local Education Authority! Director of Educa- 
tion! Education rate! Adult Education’ How many people’s pulses 
have quickened at the mention of any of those great things? That, to 
my mind, is the reason why education, as I said, lags and falters— 
because one’s heart does not normally leap up at the thought of it— 
and I do not think we shall ever get any forward movement in this 
country until more people’s hearts do leap up at the thought of 
education. 

I have had a good deal to do with education, and have been connected 
with it, first as its victim and then as one in charge of its victims, for 
some fifty years. One of the things which strikes me most is how much 
one’s mind is deflected from the real subject of education and how little 
one sees or thinks of it. What is education? If one was suddenly 
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wrecked, like Robinson Crusoe, on a desert island, the first thing one 
would do would be to explore the island with avidity and interest. 
Here we all are, not wrecked perhaps, but landed for some seventy 
years on a very fascinating island, by no means desert—the universe— 
and education is simply its exploration, the exploration of the universe 
itself and of the history of the people who have lived in it. It is an 
exploration which one undertakes for two reasons: first, because it 
stirs the heart and moves the imagination to think what that 
quest is; and, secondly, because if one is going to live successfully 
in the universe it is of very great practical importance that one 
should understand something of it, of that vast field with which 
science deals, and, still more, understand something of the adventures 
of its inhabitants, study their attempts, their successes and their failures. 
That is, after all, what education is, and that surely is a thing to make 
the heart leap up. Until we envisage education in that light, as an 
extraordinarily fascinating and important voyage of discovery, I do 
not think we shall make any progress. 

Does that definition of education give any indication as to the best 
lines on which to proceed? I think it does. Does anyone think that an 
investigation of that kind can be conducted by a child of 15 or 16 or by 
a youth of 17 or 18 or even by an undergraduate from 19 to 21? 
Clearly it cannot be, or it can be only ina very partial, rudimentary sense. 
That definition of education, which surely is the right one, points 
inevitably to adult education. Those are the years when the exploration 
really will come to something, and the previous years are very largely 
a preparation for it. It was disappointing the other day to read the pro- 
gramme of the Labour Party and to find that their idea of what we 
ought to do now in the way of education was to raise the school leaving 
age to 15, and I think their words were ‘as soon as circumstances per- 
mit’ to 16. What a little way one would get even when the age is 16! 
The thing is really only beginning. 

With regard to education, one of the things most wanted is to 
study the victims. We are so much inclined to be content with the 
word, to take this unanalysed word ‘education’ as we take ‘democracy’ 
and ‘liberty,’ also unanalysed, and, instead of asking what they are and 
whether we are getting what they aim at, we are content if, so to 
speak, we go through the motions. One of the most important 
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tasks of education at the present day is to study the victims, to have in 
our minds a clear idea of what we think education should do and to 
ask how far our present system actually achieves that result and how 
far any system which we propose will achieve that result, and then to 
adopt the system which will in fact achieve it. I suppose most people 
here have read the book of your Secretary entitled Learn and Live. 
(Applause.) It seemed to me one of the really illuminating books in a 
field where there are many books but not very much illumination, and 
it was illuminating largely because it did study the victims. One 
saw what their difficulties were and what their successes were, what 
they were getting and what they were not getting, and what they felt 
about it. The feeling that book gave me was that adult education is 
education in the full sense and that anything short of it is not education 
at all. If that is so, I think it is quite clear what the practical educa- 
tional policy should be. First we should put into force the Fisher Act 
provisions for part-time continued education from 14 to 18, so that 
through those formative years people do not lose touch with education 
or educational affairs; then adult education should be established on a 
wide scale, and then, if you really think it profitable, you can go back 
and raise the school leaving age to 16 or 17, though my own feeling is 
that there are many boys in secondary schools and in public schools 
who would be very much better if they left school at the age of 15 
and went in for part-time education; it would make them appreciate 
what education is and it would make them understand better what it is 
about. 

How is the progress going to come? If you look at the great 
educational achievements of the world, which are not very many, 
you will find that they all have two marks. One is that a few years 
before they came into existence no one would have suspected that 
they were going to come; they came as unexpected births. The other 
is that they were generally due to one or two individuals who set out 
and achieved something which they themselves had probably never 
dreamed of. That is true of what to my mind are the five outstand- 
ing educational successes in Europe. The first, I should say, was the 
German university of the nineteenth century; the second the public 
school as it was created by Dr. Arnold (and Dr. Arnold was not the 
man whom Lytton Strachey caricatured, but the man whose biography 
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was written by a person who knew him, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley); 
the third the Danish high school; the fourth the Workers’ Educational 
Association, and the fifth the Boy Scout movement. With regard to all 
those it can be said that no one could have guessed five years before 
they came that they were coming, and yet, when they were there, they 
seemed perfectly inevitable. And down there, just like the souls in the 
underworld of Plato’s Republic, waiting to be born, unguessed, un- 
seen, are the great movements of the future, waiting for someone with 
the vision and the faith and the perseverance and the luck to bring them 
to birth. You look at the outside of what seems an impenetrable forest, 
like one of the Canadian forests, and you cannot conceive how you 
will ever get through it; and then someone thinks he sees a way, tries 
it and perhaps fails; and then after a time someone looking for the way 
at last breaks through. He gets torn by brambles and held by up 
thickets, but he has found the way and it leads him to open country. 
If there was a gold mine on the other side of these forests, human 
beings would get through very quickly; but what is there is something 
which neither moth nor rust corrupts and which thieves do not break 
through and steal. That is the sort of treasure which is waiting for us 
when we find our way through this forest. (Applause.) 

The other speakers at the Annual Dinner were Mr. George Peverett, 
Mr. W. E. Williams and Mr. R. S. Lambert. The Chairman of the 
Institute, Dr. Albert Mansbridge, C.H., presided over a large and 
representative gathering in the Refectory of University College, 
London. 


Self Expression in the Student 
ROGER DATALLER 


‘Roger Dataller’ is the pseudonym of Mr. A. A. Eaglestone who wrote 
‘A Pitman looks at Oxford’ and ‘Oxford Into Coalfield’. He is now a 
W.E.A. Tutor in the South Yorkshire area 


DULT education calls for a certain focus without which little 
of its purpose may be understood. The concept of a University, 
with the composite whole of libraries, lecture-rooms and halls of resi- 
dence, can never wholly function here, however attainable its scope 
elsewhere. True, there are libraries in plenty, and (of their kind) 
some hundreds of lecture rooms for Adult students, but halls of resi- 
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dence and the intercommunication that every university in its social 
life affords—none. Nor, between the ordinary undergraduate and the 
working-class Tutorial student is this the only anomaly. Every aspect 
of social environment is marked by a difference. Terms in common 
circulation are subtly changed, take on a different meaning and con- 
notation. In Oxford ‘weather’ for example is seldom admitted as a 
subject for polite conversation, but to a London busman confronted 
with a myriad problems of highway traffic, or to a northern steel- 
worker, whose labouring hours may be radically affected by the ‘heat 
o’ the sun’ upon the one hand or the slant of the wind upon the other, 
the subject is of paramount importance. ‘Women’ in university 
life may be bandied as a number of things, prime material for bawdy 
gossip or the ultimate satisfaction of the senses. In the outside world 
they have been converted (disconcertingly perhaps) into available 
wives and mothers, companions not only of vacation, and very difficult 
indeed to be shuffled off with some brilliantly improvised epigram. 
‘Chapels’ leap into prominence. The sturdy old buildings so often 
derided in university debates as that ‘smug conventicle,’ are recog- 
nized as a breeding ground for aggressive radicalism, and in social 
purpose not inferior to the ornate chains of super-super cinemas by 
which so many have been superseded. There is a different angle on the 
spending of money, the wearing of clothes, the playing of games, the 
habits of industry. In comparison with the formal educational institu- 
tion the focus has broadened, and for the moment it does appear that 
that Parish Pump has completely overshadowed the Parthenon. 

Such a shifting of vision is of course inevitable, nor need it provoke 
perplexity. One of the things we have to remember (it has become a 
kind of dogma) is that men and women are tremendously influenced 
by the manner with which they secure a living. Even those who accept 
the doctrine of economic necessity are too often tempted to forget, 
however, that the general effect of working conditions may induce not 
resentment but indifference. We hear a good deal nowadays about 
European dictators, but it is possible to converse with alarming 
numbers of working people without ever hearing the slightest mention 
of Hitler, Mussolini, or Stalin. Some years ago, when European 
affairs had reached a stage of great economic tension, I made the prac- 
tical experiment of noting during a given term of days such comment 
as was made in the course of general conversation. It was negligible, 
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and it confirmed the feeling that the ‘masses’ (like sailors) simply 
do not care. Those who await the miracle of self realization in 
vast upward-thrusting movements of the proletariat, nurse merely a 
delusion and a snare. The ‘masses’ will certainly move when they are 
hungry, or when they are given an excellent cause for emotion, but 
only under the compulsion of skilful leadership. 

The adult student then, springs from such a setting, and these are 
the influences, or rather this is the atmosphere, with which he works. 
On the other hand while lacking a very important background of 
culture, he brings to education a quality at once gratifying and dis- 
concerting—something that the Americans call ‘horse sense,’ we, 
‘common sense,’ and which of course is an element of wisdom. Like 
Mark Twain, he will poke an irreverent finger at the antics of philo- 
sophers and scholars no less than at those of Kings and Emperors. He 
will remark in a flash the peculiar ‘deadness’ of a given language, 
display a knowledge of Shakespeare and perhaps of varieties of reli- 
gious experience, that is positively disconcerting. And no amount of 
argument will persuade him to the contrary. He has blundered, not 
only upon knowledge, but what is much more important, wisdom, and 
he holds tightly to his bosom that precious thing of which he will not 
allow the sophists to cheat him, the validity of his own experience. 

It is inevitable that sooner or later such a student should be induced 
to some medium of self expression. As educationists we tend to regard 
this in terms of ink and paragraphs and neatly rounded periods. The 
literary form, and dialectic. At the outset, I should consider myself 
satisfied, however, if our student expressed an increasing contact with 
culture in that medium best suited to himself. If he has dramatic talent, 
then let him use it. (Incidentally the bosh talked in some educational 
conferences and elsewhere about the trivial nature of dramatic art 
would come a good deal more forcefully if a number of the speakers 
would remember not to dramatize themselves!) Why should all the 
drama of the world be arrogated to dictators and party politicians? 
If our student has the gift of pithy colloquial expression, then (without 
sniffing) let him use that too. I know of one collier student—not a 
Trade Union official—who has never delivered a speech in his life, but 
to whom large numbers of his workmates repair in order that they 
may be enlightened upon various subjects. I am not immensely 
interested in the elevation of dialect. (Certainly I should wish to listen 
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to a series of lectures in dialect!) But I would certainly retain it as one 
of the several varieties of expression. 

In spite of the foregoing statement however, we are by necessity 
driven to the more formal literary means—essay, narrative, etc.—and 
in the main these are the most convenient. The earliest approach 
(perhaps the best), is along the personal line. The world as viewed by 
the student himself. Such practice of course, admits the crashing bore, 
and other much more disconcerting characters. I remember one student 
who poured into a torrent of passionate verse the fuli mortification and 
heartbreak of a disastrous love affair. It made embarrassing reading, 
and I need hardly add that it was not presented by way of written work. 
I am quite certain, however, that it did the student good to release so 
much pent-up emotion. In response to an invitation to do a little piece 
of autobiography, one of my students recently produced three large 
copybooks crammed with excellent narrative. The accompanying re- 
mark denoted the spirit with which it had been written: ‘If you get as 
much pleasure from the reading, as I have got out of the writing, you'll 
have done fine!’ 

The autobiographical line is always fruitful, for it is here that (in 
spite of pitfalls) the student can walk with a maximum amount of 
safety. Women students are rather more reticent than men, and often 
conversational ability is no true criterion of essay value. One student 
(a miner’s wife) with no great aptitude for class expression, is now 
broadcasting fairly frequently on general social subjects. 

A second approach is that of parody, though here I would adminis- 
ter caution. (A work on Economics, for example, is much too sacro- 
sanct for treatment of this kind!) It is, I conceive, not a difficult art, 
being always easier to play the sedulous ape than to become the en- 
gaging creature itself. For the time being a little imitatory mopping 
and mowing may not be without its benefit. There are few writers of 
reputation who have not followed this course of dancing in the shadow 
of masters. Macaulay is fairly safe; Ruskin, more difficult (that organ 
prose takes some doing); Carlyle, fairly easy. Or Kipling— 

Joe was getting out some timber, and the deputy he came, 
And said he tried to bury it, and called old Joe a name; 
And Joe, he called the deputy about ten times the same. 
And he’s got to see the gaffer in the morning! 
which in its rough-hewn way, is how a South Yorkshire student saw 
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the matter! Parody can become merely tiresome, but it may be con- 
ceded its lawful occasions. 

A very real delight, however, is the presentation of some really 
original work, rich and human. The pedantic essay goes without say- 
ing. Odd numbers crop up from the inexperienced, and sometimes 
work a good deal more reprehensible. I remember an essay on Jolyon 
Forsythe which consisted word for word of a page copied from the 
Man of Property, with the naive explanation that since Galsworthy 
could do it so much more capably than she, the student had better 
allow him to do so! 

Time and again comes a piece of writing cutting clean across the 
range of studies a /a mode, and revealing a mind at once active, penetra- 
ting and capable. Sometimes the subject matter may be a bit of local 
history by some self-appointed antiquarian, sometimes a minor pro- 
blem in psychology tackled with a working knowledge of men and 
affairs that is almost uncanny. This, too, with general interplay of 
humour and wit. 

One tendency is the elimination as far as possible of aesthetic terms, 
or definitions which in the opinion of the essayist (being a man of 
action first and of thought afterwards!) tend to obscure the issue upon 
which he is writing. ‘Classical’ and ‘Romantic’ movements may be 
fully outlined within the syllabus; but once a deferential gesture has 
been made to the tutor’s requirements, let us get down (it would seem) 
to the pertinent business of the evening! What kind of a man was 
Wordsworth, and what impelled him to turn from Revolution to 
Reaction? What kind of a man was Byron? Did he become a rebel 
because he comprehended injustice, or merely because poor, he became 
neglected, and lame, the object of female commiseration? Was Shelley 
really a revolutionary? And if so, why did he elect to live in Italy 
instead of with the liberty lads of England? The same shrewd, com- 
monsensical sort of question, not labels and classification (necessary 
for working purposes though these may be), but an ardent working 
student inquiry, pouring into, and bursting through, the flimsily con- 
structed framework. 

In a word, the student with a point of view! 


The Scope of Politics 


JOHN A. MACK 


Mr. Mack is Vice-Warden of Newbattle Abbey, the New Scottish 
College for Residential Adult Education 


HE 1936 conference of W.E.A. tutors on the ‘Teaching of 

Politics’ provided useful evidence of the confusion and disquiet 
in the minds of those who try to teach this subject. Very little was 
said of problems of teaching, for the good reason that no one could 
agree on the exact scope and content of the subject. The discussion, 
therefore, occupied itself with problems of definition, and raised a 
series of questions which deserve further consideration. 


The ‘Topical’ Twist 

In a Highway article a few years ago, Mr. G. D. H. Cole advised 
tutors and students of politics to shut their books, their Bosanquets 
and Bryces and Greens, and think out the problems over again in the 
light of the great changes now taking place in actual political life. 
His advice has been taken, though only in part. It is both difficult 
and rash to generalize about W.E.A. teaching, with its variety, its 
experimentalists, its eccentrics (this last word is used in its strict 
technical sense), but it may be said, in the full certainty of immediate 
contradiction: 

(a) That the majority of tutors and students of politics used to 
occupy themselves, to their mutual pleasure, with discussing the well- 
defined themes of that impressive subject, Political Theory and 
Institutions; and 

(6) That they either no longer do so, or do so without pleasuce. 
But those who no louger study Political Theory and Institutions can 
hardly be said to be thinking the problems out all over again. They 
are too uncertain of their ground. The greater part have given them- 
selves to that orgy of inaccurate (necessarily inaccurate) descriptive 
reporting of current events, with a gallant cast-back to their ‘causes,’ 
which is generally entitled “The Changing World.’ It is also known 
as ‘Democracy in Crisis’ or “The Challenge to Democracy,’ which 
sounds more political. 

My own teaching experience goes to show that this development is 
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by no means so bad as it sounds. In courses of the University Exten- 
sion and one-year type it has had very good results. In University 
Tutorial classes, also, students have been stimulated to do work of a 
high standard on Russia or Germany or Italy To-day. It is true that all 
orgies have unfortunate after effects. But their early stages are attended 
by a most exhilarating zest and enthusiasm. This has certainly been the 
case in one class of mine, whose reception of the “Democracy in 
Crisis’ type of discussion was in marked contrast to its previous list- 
lessness in the study of politics. The members had been studying 
political theory of the orthodox type, but it was difficult to get them 
going. Even my enthusiasm for such work as that of Thomas Hill 
Green failed to rouse them to take any real interest in the fundamental 
problem of political obligation. The reason was not to be found in the 
profundity and severity of Green’s reasoning, for the discussion made 
it clear that his arguments were understood by the class members. The 
explanation was rather that the kind of problem Green talks about, 
fundamental as it is, was overshadowed in their minds by the exciting 
events in the world around them. Thus A. D. Lindsay’s presentation 
of the same problems was welcomed, but mainly for the sake of its 
topical examples and applications. And finally the Marxist criticism of 
‘Idealist’ political theory aroused something like enthusiasm, not 
because the students were Marxists—many were quite the contrary— 
but because the doctrine of Marxism, as distinguished from the study 
of Marxism, is a contemporary political fact of the first importance. 
For example, the Russian Revolution was directed by professed Marx- 
ists and the German counter-revolution by professed anti-Marxists. 
This particular class went on to study Marxist philosophy. But 
another and younger class I was asked to take in politics at this time 
(1934) showed the same overwhelming interest in current events, and 
it was accordingly arranged to spend the first year in description and 
speculation of the kind now familiar: Post-war Europe—the Russian 
Revolution—the Italian Revolution—Germany since the war and the 
National-Socialist Revolution—the probable course of events in 
countries, such as our own, which have not yet had a Revolution. . . . 
With all of its obvious defects this kind of study has its points. It 
rouses and maintains the interest of the class, the primary condition of 
effective teaching. However inaccurate, it is accuracy itself compared 
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with the stunt and party press, and serves the enormously useful 
object of creating a healthy distrust of these organs of opinion. 
Finally, its unsuccessful attempts to trace the ‘causes’ of present-day 
developments turn a few students to the fruitful study of history. 


Defects of the Descriptive Course 

The principal defects of this descriptive course are firstly, that it 
renders students incapable of understanding ‘countries, such as our 
own, which have not yet had a Revolution’; secondly, that it is difficult 
and well-nigh impossible to separate out from the welter of contem- 
porary history what is political from what is not. Perhaps my first 
defect is too sweepingly put. But the descriptive reporting of post-war 
revolutions seems to convince many students that revolution is the 
method or the normal method by which political problems are solved. 
Therefore, they argue, given the fact of conflicts of interest and ideals 
in U.S.A. or France or Great Britain, it follows that only a revolution 
will resolve these conflicts. This mental set, as I say, renders them 
incapable of understanding the political problems of U.S.A. or France 
or Great Britain. The second defect is more serious. If it were pos- 
sible to get an agreed method of isolating in contemporary history that 
which is of political significance from that which is politically irrele- 
vant, the first defect would be overcome. But is it so possible? 


Means or Ends? 

Three of the speakers of the Conference put forward the view that 
it is not merely possible but imperative to define precisely the limits 
of political study. They differed in emphasis and application, but they 
agreed on the whole that the study of politics should have nothing to 
do with political ideals, or, as the philosophers say, ‘ends,’ but should 
isolate for its exclusive attention questions of organization and non- 
ethical activity, or ‘means.’ It will be evident to students of politics 
that the tendency here outlined is that developed in recent years, 
notably by Professors Catlin and Sargant Florence. In a recent paper* 
the latter has put the issue squarely. 

‘There appear (he says) to be at least three elementary sorts of 
political study forming what I have ventured to call a practical syllo- 


*P. Sargant Florence: The Method and Content of Political Science. 
Proceedings of the Aristotleian Society, 1933—4. 
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gism. Each of the propositions of this syllogism has a characteristic 
mood. The first proposition is in the Optative Mood. Thus 

“Would that there were more social equality!” The second proposi- 
tion is in the Indicative Mood. Thus 

‘More social equality will result if our exclusive Public Schools 
were abolished.’ The third proposition is in the Imperative Mood. 

‘Close the exclusive Public Schools!’ 

‘Most actual studies of politics do not confine themselves to one 
mood, they are a composite of two or more elements. Laski’s Grammar 
of Politics, for example, or Sidgwick’s Elements of Politics are sym- 
phonies of all three moods. But the sort of political study in which I 
am interested and which I should like to call Political Science, as against 
political theory or political philosophy is confined, like the physical 
and biological sciences, to one mood only, the indicative. Here the 
“end” is often, though not necessarily, given by some antecedent 
optative and the indicative statement suggests some means to effect 
the given end. 

‘But I would not limit my political science to a bare statement 
about means. As Professor Catlin pointed out, there is the question of 
what are the more efficient or more economical means, and there is also 
the question by how much they are more efficient and economical. 
The method of the political science I envisage is comparative and 
statistical. 

‘For comparison a clear-cut orientation is required of the processes 
that under given conditions are alternative means to the same end. 
Political, like any other science, must isolate factors, control conditions 
either by experiment or statistical analysis, and compare the various 
means toward one end in respect of their efficiency, and not means 
toward various ends.’ 

Readers of Professor Florence’s Logic of Industrial Organization 
will remember his extension of political science so defined to all forms 
of organization, State and other. “The State (he says here) may be the 
chief example; but other examples are local boroughs, the business 
firm, the Co-operative Society, the trade union, Universities, the 
Church.’ 

In the conference discussion, although this saving clause was men- 
tioned, the speakers generally confined themselves to questions of 
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State as of more immediate concern to their audience. Thus Mr. 
Morris suggested that a course on ‘Recent Revolutions’ be given in 
such a way as to demonstrate how a revolution, far from so/ving the 
political problem, creates a situation in which the de facto government 
has to tackle the political problem, viz.: how to establish its authority 
and how to decide and execute its policy. 

It has been customary to distinguish between the Russian and 
subsequent revolutions by reference to the fundamental differences 
between the political ideals or objects of Communism and Fascism. 
But the new politics is much more interested in what methods the 
revolutionary governments employ. Judged from this angle Russia, 
Italy, and Germany are all very much alike. They all exhibit certain 
distinct and definable characteristics of political method which can be 
isolated and termed dictatorship. Another political method with differ- 
ent characteristics can be isolated and termed democracy. The new poli- 
tics, that is to say, classifies Russia, Italy and Germany together as 
examples of dictatorship, contrasted with the countries which exem- 
plify democracy; and it regards dictatorship and democracy as nothing 
other than different methods of achieving whatever ends are thought 
desirable. 

Professor Sargant Florence, as we have seen, would not have the 
study of ends entirely neglected. So long as ‘political science,’ as he 
calls it, is not concerned with them, he is quite ready to admit that 
political or moral philosophers may find them of interest. It is true that 
later in his paper he gently chides such philosophers for their failure 
to agree on any watertight definition of liberty or equality. It is also 
probable that if pressed he might admit a certain affinity with those 
other philosophers who find ethical judgments strictly meaningless. 
But it is not his job to destroy the refuse, only to throw it out. Political 
science, as.such, must have nothing to do with ends. That is all he 
knows and all he needs to know. 

Mr. Bassett, who spoke in the conference, is equally positivist, 
equally convinced that the whole field of politics is limited to the study 
of methods. But his formulation of the problem comes nearer home to 
us, since it arises out of his experience as a W.E.A. tutor. Professor 
Florence is moved by two things, the desire of a competent statis- 
tician to introduce precision into political calculation, and the im- 
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patience of a Cambridge man with the alleged woolliness of Oxford 
philosophers. Mr. Bassett is chiefly exercised, as he indicates in his 
‘Essentials of Parliamentary Democracy’ by a certain tendency in 
political thinking that was particularly popular about three years ago 
among W.E.A. students of the type active in Labour politics. This 
was the tendency, best expressed by Mr. Cole and Professor Laski, to 
regard democracy as an end or ideal of society, which might be achieved 
or brought into existence by any one of three different methods: 
firstly, the method of traditional constitutional action; secondly, the 
method of drastic socialization by a Labour Government elected in 
the ordinary way, or ‘constitutional dictatorship,’ and thirdly, the 
method of revolution succeeded by dictatorship. It is not my purpose 
here to discuss the implied problem of tactics, now so remote from 
actuality, but simply to consider the implications of this kind of 
argument. If democracy is something to be brought into existence, 
then whatever action is effective in bringing democracy into existence 
will be democratic. Likewise whatever action is effective in hindering 
the realization of a democratic society will be anti-democratic. It is, 
therefore theoretically possible for ‘constitutional dictatorship’ to be 
the only truly democratic method. Likewise the traditional method 
of constitutional government may be essentially anti-democratic. 
This was the actual diagnosis made by Professor Laski, and Mr. 
Cole at the time. 

It must be pointed out, however paradoxical it may seem, that they 
agree with Professor Sargent Florence, if only for a moment. They 
agree in separating the method from the end to be achieved. But 
whereas Professor Florence casts the end or ideal into outer darkness, 
and proceeds to distinguish and compare the different methods in 
terms of their differentia as methods, Messrs. Cole and Laski (of three 
years ago) pay no attention to the methods as such, but ignore their 
differences and characterise them exclusively in terms of the end they 
promote or obstruct. The end not only justifies the means but also 
defines it. And both justification and definition are arrived at on prag- 
matic or even opportunist grounds. 


Politics in a Vacuum 


As has been indicated, Mr. Bassett’s repudiation of this latter kind of 
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argument is absolute. Unless the consideration of ends is excluded 
altogether from the study of politics, he holds, you will always have 
people like Messrs. Laski and Cole confusing the issues. And so the 
proposal to isolate politics in the manner of economics, already advo- 
cated in academic circles as theoretically advisable, gets the indepen- 
dent support of a W.E.A. tutor whose students, like the majority of 
such students, are predominantly interested in the practical implica- 
tions of the study of politics. 

The question put to the conference—and not at all relished by the 
conference—was whether this particular proposal would resolve the 
confusion in politics and its teaching. I think that the answer is in the 
negative. 

There is everything to be said for the device of isolating political 
methods for investigation, and for making the investigation as precise 
as calculation and statistics will make it. Even in the case of big political 
decisions, where the imponderables are too numerous to allow of any 
kind of mathematical calculation, the comparative study of parties at 
work and of statesmen in action can be made much more precise and 
fruitful if we ignore the fact that parties and statesmen are actuated by 
different political ideals—or influenced by different traditions—and 
concentrate on the ‘economic’ problem in each case, the problem of 
how to get a certain policy approved and executed with the minimum 
expenditure of energy and time. 

It would, however, be a very grave mistake to stop there, as Mr. 
Bassett and the others have done, and say that politics is concerned 
only with methods or means as such. It is true that political theory in 
the past has concentrated too much on ethical questions. But it is 
surely possible to advocate the independent study of political methods 
without demanding the exclusion of the realm of ends from all con- 
sideration. Either exaggeration, whether it be that of the old ‘political 
theory’ or that of the ‘new politics,’ can only hinder the development 
of an adequate method of political inquiry. 


An Illustration of this Argument 

In the absence of such an adequate method it will be best to proceed 
by examples. It is remarked above, for instance, that Soviet Russia has 
generally in W.E.A. discussions been contrasted with Fascist Italy or 
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Nazi Germany by reference to the opposing philosophies professed 
by these countries. This is in accordance with the general ‘ethical’ 
tradition of the old political theory. But there is also a tendency, in the 
Cole-Laski manner, to travesty the ethical approach by exaggeration. 
Thus we get the absurd argument that violence and intolerance in the 
service of Communism are different in kind and in moral degree from 
violence and intolerance in the service of Fascism. It will obviously 
make for clarity to insist, in the manner of the ‘new politics,’ that the 
study of political methods in these and other countries should be made 
independently of the consideration of their social and political ideals. 
Once this condition has been accepted—in itself a salutary measure of 
intellectual discipline—it will be possible to judge the detailed simi- 
larities in organization between the three great dictatorships. But can 
we stop there? Mr. Bassett holds that we can and must stop there. From 
the point of view of politics there is no essential difference between the 
three dictatorships. He would of course admit, speaking as a layman, 
that the Russian dictatorship professes a social purpose diametrically 
opposed to that of the Italian and German dictatorships. But he would 
hand the consideration of this over to the philosophers, whose job it 
is to study and evaluate social purposes; and he would hope, as a 
student of politics, never to hear of the matter again. 

It seems to me that this segregation is very bad, both for politics and 
philosophy. We are concerned here with politics. In terms of our 
example, we are left with three political societies exhibiting the char- 
acteristic marks and behaviour of the genus dictatorship. My conten- 
tion is that if we rest content with this abstraction we shall be unable 
to account for certain specifically political phenomena, which pheno- 
mena are closely bound up with the social purposes professed by these 
societies. 

In the first place, the relation between political and economic organi- 
zation in Russia is manifestly different from that in Italy or Germany, 
In all three countries, of course, the state has a much greater measure 
of control over the national economic life than in the liberal demo- 
cracies. But the Russian dictatorship has abolished private property in 
the means of production; the Italian and German dictatorships have 
not. This profound difference in the relation between political and 
economic organization is closely bound up with the difference of social 
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purpose between the respective countries. The abolition of private 
property in the means of production is according to Marxism the 
primary condition of human freedom. Its retention is according to 
Fascism a primary condition of the health of the social organism. 

The question remains whether this particular difference is of any 
political significance. As I read Mr. Bassett, he wishes to take no ac- 
count of the relation between political and economic organization in 
any country, since politics in his view is concerned only with political 
organization as such. It seems to me undeniable, however, that 
political organization is changed essentially by such a measure as the 
abolition of private property in the means of production. The econo- 
mic question emerges from behind the scenes of politics and comes 
right into the forefront. 

In the second place, we have to reckon with the attitude assumed 
towards dictatorship itself by the various dictators. The Russian 
leaders insist that their dictatorship is only a temporary stage in the 
political development of their country. The German and Italian 
leaders regard dictatorship as the normal form of good government, 
and confidently prophesy a future for it of forty million years! These 
attitudes are a direct corollary of the radically opposed philosophies 
of Communism and Fascism. The end or ideal of Marxism (although 
many Marxists mistakenly repudiate all statements in terms of ‘ends’ or 
‘ideals’) is the democratic ideal, a society of free human beings, and one 
of the main tenets of the Marxist prediction is the ‘withering away’ of 
the coercive power of the state. The ideal of Fascism is a national or 
racial grouping in which the individual unit is subordinated to the 
Nation-State or Race-Oneness, symbolized and personified by a 
leader. 

Again we must ask whether these attitudes have any counterpart in 
the political conduct of the dictators. This is obviously one of the 
points on which Hitler and Mussolini are perfectly consistent. But our 
demoralized democrats cannot trust Stalin and his colleagues. Mur- 
muring ominously of the Lust for Power, they refuse to believe that 
any country under dictatorship could or would ever turn itself into a 
democracy. Certainly the recent Moscow shootings amply bear out 
any such scepticism. On the other hand, the announcement of the new 
constitution, the high degree of toleration of criticism of the govern- 
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ment by the ordinary man (the government official has to be more 
careful), and finally the variety, multiformity, and spontaneity of social 
groupings in Russia lead one to take a new view of the Marxist con- 
viction that the Russian dictatorship is only temporary. Watching 
it in action, we can see it developing in the direction of greater free- 
dom, while the Italian and German dictatorships develop in quite 
different directions. Here is another example, then, of how the differ- 
ence between the philosophies of Communism and Fascism tends to 
differentiate the political methods of Russia from those of Italy and 
Germany. 


Another Illustration of the Problem 

It may be argued that these claims are highly debatable, referring 
as they do to the internal political development of countries whose 
traditions are far removed from that of our own. Let us therefore con- 
clude by considering the English tradition of constitutional govern- 
ment by alternating parties in a two-party system. Mr. Bassett, basing 
his findings on this tradition, is emphatic that our democracy is nothing 
more nor less than this political method of party government limited 
or guided by constitutional rules or understandings. With what he 
says about the fundamentals of this method I am in agreement. I 
entirely disagree, on the other hand, with his attempt to separate 
democracy as a method from democracy as an ideal or way of life. 
The first step in politics is to isolate the democratic method for precise 
investigation and comparison with other methods, e.g., the method of 
dictatorship; the next step, to my mind, is to trace the essential con- 
nection between the method of democracy, with its toleration of critic- 
ism and its preference for compromise, and the philosophy of democ- 
racy, with its reasoned faith in the individual and in the right of the 
individual to live his own life as a responsible moral being. Perhaps 
this is too precisely worded. The English, as they continually assure 
us, do not like the word ‘philosophy’ and hate to have their beliefs 
formulated in so many words. Let me, therefore, call instead for a 
recognition of the essential connection between the political method 
of democracy, with its toleration of criticism and its preference for 
compromise, and the social habit or tradition of voluntary association, 
or the spontaneous grouping of individuals with the object of promo- 
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ting whatever purpose they find desirable. The latter is moral philo- 
sophy in practice, what Hegel called Sitelichkeit. The political method 
of democracy is in practice conditioned by the social tradition of respect 
for the individual and for his right of voluntary association. 


A Barren Distinction 

It was pointed out above that there is a kind of agreement between 
the exponents of the ‘new politics’ and those who hold that any means, 
however drastic, which will produce ‘democracy’ is thereby rendered 
democratic. They agree on a separation in principle between political 
methods and political ideals. The study of politics will become a fruitful 
study only when this unreal separation is overcome. Many other pro- 
blems are involved, notably that of the place of emotion in political 
and social judgment, already touched upon by Graham Wallas in his 
last book. We are still far from the recasting of politics demanded 
by Mr. Cole, but we are certainly on our way. 


Adult Religious Education : 
The Mothers’ Union Scheme 


MRS. E. M. FIELD 


(Mrs. Field is a member of the Central Organization of the Mothers’ 
Union) 

ALFWAY through the nineteenth century our national con- 

science had wakened to the acknowledgment that some prepara- 
tion for life in a changing world was the right of every child."Instruc- 
tion in the Three R’s had been added to the long day’s toil in mine or 
mill, in northern districts it often overflowed into the Sunday-school 
lessons of kindly volunteers. 1870 saw the apportionment of a school 
place to every child outside the social classes where education came as 
incidentally as food. 1880 abolished the hindrance of school fees. But 
the immediate discovery that one child in seven was daily absent 
through ill-health or domestic difficulties started that process of in- 
vestigation of conditions and application of remedies which broke 
down the fortifications of the Englishman’s home. Visitors—official 
from school and hospital, un-official from churches and the rapidly 
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up-springing voluntary societies—flocked to assist parents in moulding 
the future citizen. So the phrase now ran, and the war in its time deep- 
ened the sense of national responsibility. But school, hospital and 
organization had to find that without the support and aid of the home 
their efforts must be largely stultified. So Mother, who had seemed a 
little elbowed out by other authorities, was re-orientated as pivot of 
the home—Father being over-ready to declare that the kids are the 
Missus’s job. But Authority, much troubled by its own dissensions, 
persistently referred back to the home that development of character 
which should lead to right conduct. Principles of religion and morals, 
taught elsewhere, must in home life be transmuted into habits. But 
Mother, neither trained teacher nor trained theologian, feared increas- 
ingly to be too definite. Not merely by workshop propagandist or 
scoffer, but by constituted authority, her young might be ‘told 
different.’ She found them, too, invited by varied organizations to 
prove a new faith by their works, or dismayingly to lapse into pagan- 
ism. But the younger mother of to-day with her better education and 
increased awareness is not wholly disposed to confess herself a back 
number. The first form of Adult Education that she will gladly accept 
is one that enables her to keep step with the advancing minds of the 
new children. 

To this need the Mothers’ Union, numbering now nearly 600,000 
members in home Branches and overseas makes an effort to respond. 
From the beginning of its work, sixty years ago, with the formation 
of groups who would band themselves together for Christian stand- 
ards in home life, help and counsel for child-training were given at 
meetings and by literature continually produced and distributed. But 
by 1928 information gathered for the Archbishops’ commission on 
Religious Education showed convincingly that the ‘real need of 
mothers’ was not so much ‘help in the methods of teaching the Faith 
to their children as actual teaching on the fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian Faith for themselves.’ 

A high aim was suggested, a broad vision was required. The 
membership of the Mothers’ Union includes many Nonconformists, a 
sprinkling of Roman Catholics; the Branches—now 13,897 in number— 
work in any parish with the approval of the incumbent and in accord- 
ance with his wishes, and all official workers are Churchwomen. With 
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these considerations in mind a scheme was formulated with the assis- 
tance of clergy and practical teachers, having as its aim ‘to help mothers 
to help their boys and girls by giving them a new vision of the Love of 
God, a Love which may be traced through the pages of the Bible and 
in the history of the Church from its earliest beginnings to the present 
day.’ 

Much of this help must be given by volunteers, workers in the 
Branches who had at least experience and knowledge of the minds and 
lives of their members, and deputed speakers qualified by sufficient 
leisure for study. Help was to be hoped for, of course, from the clergy, 
and has been given. But a clear syllabus to carry this thread of thought 
through that great literature of history, biography and poetry which 
we call the Bible was needed, with notes indicating the track. Slides 
for illustrative lantern lectures were successively produced. A happy 
thought proved to be the provision of a number of large coloured 
pictures to be hung on a screen, or even over a tall chair or desk, and 
shown successively as the talk proceeded. 

By degrees the plan caught on and was tried in varied conditions, 
urban and rural, a number of cheap booklets were produced and sold 
at meetings to enable listeners to carry home further thoughts and 
reminder. Books helpful for the more leisured were also shown, and 
could be borrowed through the Mothers’ Union Lending Library 
or bought in its shop at Mary Sumner House. The prepared notes and 
other apparatus could also be hired, and before long several dioceses 
bought and lent these from their own centres. 

From the known to the unknown, the Parish Church itself and its 
appointments and treasures, and any local antiquities, has often proved 
a best first step to the study of “The way that the Lord thy God hath 
led thee.’ A first talk may take the circumstances of to-day, and the 
meaning and practice of Church membership, or this may be elaborated 
at a later stage. Next the scheme seeks to ‘recognize the Hebrew 
Scriptures as the first volume from which the beginnings of our Faith 
may be traced.’ The mothers’ memories will hold much of what they 
have learnt at Sunday school and at services, recollections that are 
probably of beautiful but also of perplexing things, darkened perhaps 
by a dread that through their own fault they have not seemed to find 
the God,—who in the Gospels is Love,—in His manifestations in the Old 
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Testament. It is the aim of the teaching to show through the lives of 
heroes and prophets and the wayward doings of a chosen nation the 
story of the Love of God to man and of man’s response to it. So viewed, 
each biography, each episode of the marvellous history of the mono- 
theistic people, each crime and cataclysm, and also each aspiration of 
noble souls and each heroic effort on ‘the Lord’s side’ leads on through 
the slow dawning of the Gospel light. Something of the space between 
the Old and New Testaments is bridged by a sketch of the history and 
illuminated by post-exilic poetry, and the Gospel story follows its 
familiar course. For this, of course, plenty of help is available. But the 
story of the infant Church after Pentecost is found to be little under- 
stood till shown as “The Love of God for mankind revealed in the very 
early days of the Church.’ Still more new to most audiences may be 
found to be the story of the Love of God for mankind as revealed in 
the Days of Persecution. From familiar prints of Christians in the 
Colosseum a wonderful story leads through side-roads of romance 
and adventure. ‘Fancy their caring like that’—to a new estimate of 
the Christian Faith and its power. The notes go on, still furnished 
with slides and pictures to trace the continued working of the Spirit of 
God through the Dark Ages. Mahomet is seen as a real person, and 
the story of the Gospel in Britain, of Lindisfarne and Canterbury, of 
Oswald and Patrick, as also of Wencelaus at Prague, fall into place. 
It will mark a step when Mother lifts the history of the King of 
Bohemia from ‘a nursery story like Cinderella’ to a tale of noblest 
heroism. So the Middle Ages are reached, Dominic and Francis, 
Catherine of Siena are persons; from Glastonbury to old St. Paul’s 
a very vague knowledge of things and people is harmonized and 
blended in the great vision of the infinitely patient Love of God. 
Recently a new set of notes has been added, carrying on the story 
to the time in which we now find ourselves, in the belief that 
religious dissensions even in their worst manifestations are due to 
man’s failure to respond to the Love of God. The mothers whose 
child asks ‘if the Apostles were Protestants or Roman Catholics’ 
may well need help for her reply. 

‘But is not such a scheme altogether too vast in scope and lofty in 
its conception for the simple minds for whom it is framed, and does it 
not require far more time than could possibly be given?” 
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The Mothers’ Union may reply that while there is material for end- 
less study in the section of human history here sketched, yet the path 
drawn through it by a searchlight of consecrated thought, section by 
section as trial may allow, showing the working of the Divine Love 
and the wavering response of humanity, may enable any mother to 
guide her own feet and her children’s into the way of Peace. 


Drama in Villages and Clubs 
ROBERT G. NEWTON 


FTER a class in dramatic improvization at one of the first 

residential drama schools organized by the National Council 
of Social Service, an unemployed man said that the real value of that 
class for him was the realization of imaginative powers which he did 
not know that he possessed. With the increase of leisure that is 
ahead of us, unless the potential imaginative powers indicated above 
are dealt with, education will have failed in one of its primary social 
functions. For this reason a fundamental change in the conception 
of education is, perhaps, one of the outstanding innovations of the 
post-war period. Authorities are realizing that an integrated per- 
sonality is more important than a brain crammed with facts, if an 
individual is to be well equipped for life in the modern world. To 
achieve this, emotional and imaginative education are at least as 
important as academic knowledge. Professor John Macmurray, in 
pointing out the importance of emotional development, says, ‘It is as 
ridiculous to put the emotional training of children in the hands of 
teachers whose emotional life is of a low grade or poorly developed, 
as it it is to commit their intellectual education to teachers who are 
intellectually unintelligent and stupid.’ The wave of amateur drama, 
which is at present spreading to all sections of the community, is, 
in fact, a genuine attempt at emotional and imaginative expression. 
This cannot, and will not, develop as a theatre movement purely in 
these isles, owing to our inability to enjoy ourselves without finding 
some uplifting or moral reason for doing so. 
It would certainly be better for amateur drama, and probably 
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for the imaginative development of those taking part in it, if the 
emphasis on the enjoyment of the art for its own sake were more 
marked. The pull of our puritan heritage is very strong and, therefore, 
the theatre is still suspect by large sections of the community, who feel 
much happier in being associated with it when it goes hand in hand 
with some social or educational purpose. Because of this the drama 
has a first rate social aim: it can convince the more suspicious educa- 
tionalists of the value of imaginative education. Hence the very 
necessary alliance between education and drama in the contemporary 
amateur theatre. 

The putting on of a ‘show’ (I use this term purposely, because the 
word ‘play’ is theatrically too limiting) calls for a diversity of talents. 
Author, actor, producer, scene-designer, stage manager and electrician 
have, each one, their part to play. But the factor on which the whole 
thing really pivots is the actor, because in the long run it is the human 
being, amateur or professional, that the audience pays its money to 
come and see. The dramatic ‘show’ (whatever its nature) is something 
which can transfigure the most elementary material, if this is approached 
with imagination and understanding of the theatre. The treatment of 
the very humblest ideas in mime by a company, such as the Arts 
League of Service, provides examples of this, For these and other 
reasons the drama is more concerned with feeling and doing than 
with studying and thinking, although the latter have important 
functions as they must have in any co-ordinated activity. 

Realizing how essential action is to drama, the Joint Committee 
of The National Council of Social Service and The National Federation 
of Women’s Institutes for Music and Drama in Villages, have primarily 
been concerned with administrating the funds provided by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust for the purpose of grant-aiding local 
schemes of a practical nature, such as schools, festivals and advisory 
visits to village groups during the rehearsal period. Through help 
of this kind, and also through the work of the Village Drama Section 
of the British Drama League and the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes, rural groups in many parts of the country are developing 
a style of acting that is native and sincere. It is the poorness and 
scarcity of the actual plays themselves which is holding back village 
drama. Many of these are only remotely related to life in the country 
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and are, therefore, unsuited to a style of acting whose essential qualities 
are sincerity and naturalism. People writing about country life without 
any knowledge of it, either exaggerate ‘the roses round the door’ 
approach, or else over-emphasize the slowness of the countryman. 
There have been few attempts to dramatize those forces (such as the 
tilling of the ground, and the harvest) which provide the farmer with 
his daily bread. Country people, not very articulate at the best of 
times, do not express themselves and their attitude towards life 
passionately in the way that town dwellers sometimes do; they are 
rarely as interested in social and progressive problems as are their 
urban neighbours. There has been little to compare with the dramatiza- 
tion of the struggles of the industrial revolution, or such theatrical 
experiments as attempt to express contemporary social and economic 
problems. They have also lost that flair for broad, almost slap-stick 
comedy, which they once possessed, and attempts to revise or re-write 
medieval farces, although a step in the right direction theatrically, 
have never completely avoided a certain self-consciousness not to be 
found in the original miracle plays. As a result their dramatic material 
to-day lacks spontaneous vitality and significance. Village players have 
shown a marked interest in costume plays, and, when the matter 
has been reasonably within their experience, achieved some success 
with Shakespearean scenes. Usually, however, it has been the 
colour rather than the content which has appealed to them. In this 
connection it is interesting to state that one of the most exciting 
interpretations of the Forum Scene from ‘Julius Caesar’ I have seen, 
was that presented by a Women’s Institute in Hampshire: the excerpt 
was performed entirely by women. Generally speaking such a practice 
is, theatrically, most unpleasant. In costume plays the difficulty can, 
to an extent, be overcome, when the emphasis on the masquerade 
element is not stressed. 

At the time of the depression when the unemployment figures rose 
so considerably, the National Council of Social Service was concerned 
with the setting up of occupational clubs, where unemployed men 
could meet together. In these, craft work of different kinds was intro- 
duced and became popular. It was soon felt that the men should be 
offered activities which would enable them to use their imaginations 
as well as their hands. With this object in view drama groups have 
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in recent years been fostered wherever possible. At first, the club 
members were suspicious of it, because they associated drama with 
an old-fashioned conception of education which entailed a great deal 
of heavy bookwork: they felt that they would be going back to school 
again. Lectures on the history of the theatre or the psychology of 
Ibsen would have left them completely cold, and further, frightened 
them off the drama for good. Once it was shown as something 
entertaining as well as instructive, their interest was more easily 
roused, 

Teachers of drama are still divided into two camps on the subject 
of whether a newly formed group should begin with something it 
enjoys honestly or with something which the leader considers 
‘worthwhile.’ The real crux of the problem is that the teachers them- 
selves do not agree as to what constitutes a ‘worthwhile’ play: many 
are reluctant to accept the idea that the literary merit of a work should 
not be the first consideration, if it is to be performed upon a stage. 
Teachers of music have, generally speaking, more uniformity on what 
is ‘worthwhile.’ I have, on the whole, found that the best way of getting 
a drama group going in a club is by meeting the members as far as 
possible on their own level. The theatre is so flexible an art form, that 
it is generally possible to find sufficient material, theatrically sound 
enough, to suit all tastes. The raising of standards is often a slow 
process, because it must be an honest one: otherwise drama becomes 
a form of cultural snobbery. One of the big difficulties was, and in 
many places still is, the actual mental strain of learning words: this 
is a serious obstacle for people who have never done anything of the 
kind before, and whose education ceased at fourteen. This obstacle 
is overcome by getting the groups to improvize their own sketches, 
either with or without, dialogue. I would like to say that I have 
found improvizations in dumb show more successful than improviza- 
tions with words, because in the former case it is easier for the 
players to concentrate on expressing their material dramatically. 
Secondly, beginners should start off with something dramatic or melo- 
dramatic, because it is simpler to make such items clear-cut for an 
audience. One of the advantages of plays with improvized dialogue 
is that they enable the performers to express themselves in their own 
words, and encourage them to become articulate. In addition they 
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sometimes improvize theatrical items based on popular songs, and by 
that means become interested in the theatrical expression of an idea. 
They frequently find this entertaining and so become keen enough to 
overcome for themselves the difficulty of learning a part in a written 
play. They then discover that drama is not only entertaining, but that 
it releases imaginative powers of which they are unaware. It has 
become a fascinating hobby, and the bugbear of words is met in a 
spirit of adventure, rather than one of fear. 

It is now comparatively easy to approach the always alarming 
question of technique. Technique, which includes such subjects as 
movement, speech and make-up, must of course be acquired, if an 
actor is really to make the best of his latent potentialities. It will, 
however, not be much use to him, unless he really desires for himself 
those benefits which a knowledge of it will bring him. By means of 
drama schools of different kinds, but always of a practical nature, 
the keen students realize that successful acting depends on some 
knowledge of the machine through which an actor expresses 
himself. A recent residential school centred round speech, a subject 
about which the organizers felt somewhat apprehensive owing to its 
austere and somewhat elocutionary flavour; at first the students 
were amused, but it did not take them long to see that it was extremely 
useful for them to be heard clearly, and that they gained self-confidence 
if they could read a part without stumbling all the time. The results 
of this course on some of the students were quite remarkable. From 
the experience of several schools of different kinds it seems as though 
students are attracted towards doing things in groups, either moving 
in groups or speaking in groups: both of these can play an important 
part in theatrical entertainment. The difficulty with group speaking is 
that it is not easy to find verse that is suitably simple, dramatic and 
contemporary. It is perhaps significant, that the members of an un- 
employed drama group in Bristol, on being taken to a performance 
of ‘Murder in the Cathedral,’ were more impressed by the chorus than 
by any other aspect of it. 

It is at this stage and not before it, that groups may be ready to 
approach the more academic aspects of the drama, such as a history 
of the theatre, or the psychology of Ibsen. They will now be able 
to do so with a genuine interest and with some practical knowledge 
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of the theatre behind them. The theory will be related to 
practice: the two will be able to supplement each other. The latter 
stimulating an interest in the former, and the former showing that the 
theatre has been built upon the latter. Drama is primarily something 
that should be done, but it must not stop there. Unless a group has a 
knowledge of the traditional background of the theatre, it will not 
acquire that humility which is such a necessary corrective to 
exhibitionism and self-satisfaction. This failing has been the ruin of 
many groups that have relied exclusively on practice, because, through 
ignorance, they have not in true humility related their work to the 
main flow of theatrical development. 


The Redemption of Red Island 


J. L. PATON 


(Mr. Paton here outlines the story of a remarkable transformation 
of life in a corner of Newfoundland) 
EWFOUNDLAND is a distressed area, it has been for over 
two years, and Red Island on the South coast has suffered as 
much as any other part. There have been no codfish on that coast since 
the earthquake, for the Arctic current has changed its course and 
above a certain temperature the cod shoals cease to come. The nearest 
cod fishery lies away to the east on the Grand Bank. There’s not a 
soul on Red Island with its 200 to 300 people who has a big enough 
schooner for the Banks, or if he had, could afford to equip it. Result— 
practically everyone on the dole, which means 7d. a day. 

The priest was hard put to it to keep his people in good heart. He 
knew, if they lost heart, they would sink in the scale and begome even 
as mean whites. So he thought he would write up to the Adult Educa- 
tion Association and ask them to send them a teacher or two, and 
open an opportunity school. The teacher duly arrived. A general 
meeting was called in the school. Father Dee and the schoolmaster 
explained that the school was to give an opportunity to those who 
had never had a chance of learning in childhood, or who had lost all 
they ever learned. “We all get discouraged at times, but it is our 
ability to keep things going that shows our worth.” One hundred and 
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fifteen turned up when school opened. They started with community 
songs. It warmed their Irish hearts and community singing generated 
a community spirit. It was impossible for the one teacher to handle 
115 pupils especially as they covered at least eight grades. Two more 
teachers were enroiled and over the seven weeks that the school lasted 
the average attendance was 104. But it did not end with mere three R’s 
and a feeling of goodfellowship. They set to work to help themselves. 
They built an icehouse and stored 40 tons of ice to conserve fish and 
any rabbits they might catch through the summer months. Round 
their own homes there was nothing but bare rock. But half a mile away 
there was a valley which had soil that might be tilled. By the end of 
the seven weeks they had cleared three acres and they have gone on 
clearing more acres for a community farm. They have formed a 
Women’s Club, something on the lines of a Women’s Institute, and 
are going to start knitting and making mats. They hope to develop 
other crafts. As soon as they have been able to buy some sheep, they 
hope to start knitting and weaving. A Newfoundlander can manage 
to raise his own food stuffs, he can build his own house and furniture. 
He can cut enough wood to keep the home fires burning. But he has 
not much left wherewith to buy clothing on 7d. a day. What is more, 
they have started seven study circles to keep in touch with learning 
and have ordered a box of books from the Outport Library. They 
want to know about agriculture, about keeping poultry and pigs. 
They want to know how to feed their children better and keep clear 
of beri-beri which is chronic in the Island. They want to know about 
citizenship and about the big world across the sea. 

Having achieved so much by co-operation among themselves, they 
have got into touch with the Co-operative Branch of the Government, 
so they may apply co-operative methods to their own buying and 
marketing. What Adult Education has brought to them is a new sense 
of what they can do for themselves to lift Red Island out of the slump. 


The Inert Mass 


A. PHILPOTT 


In this article Mr. Philpott, the Honorary Secretary of the Croydon 
Centre for Unemployed Men, discusses some of the problems of 
Educational Work in Unemployed Clubs. 


T is a commonplace among workers in every field of non-vocational 

adult education that the number of men and women taking advan- 
tage of what is offered forms an exceedingly small proportion of the 
total number who are eligible by reason of age and need. However 
successful any particular class, course of lectures, discussion group 
or other effort may be, the number of people attracted to it is very 
much less than of those who, as far as can be seen, would be interested 
if they could be induced to attend. The problem of how to make an 
impression on this vast, educationally inert mass is one of great ulti- 
mate importance and any light which can be thrown on it by experience 
in any direction is to be welcomed. ‘Occupational Centres’ may be 
one small source of illumination. 

The long period of abnormal unemployment, now happily drawing 
to an end, though by no means ended (unless a million and a half out 
of work is to be regarded as normal) has been the occasion of many 
social experiments, among the most useful being the centres or clubs 
for unemployed men and women. They are known by many names 
and their methods vary from place to place according to local condi- 
tions, such as the premises and voluntary workers available, the aims 
and skill of the organizers and the generosity of the voluntary contri- 
butors. In nearly every case, however, a principal aim has been to 
provide voluntary occupation and not merely rest and recreation 
during periods of enforced leisure. 

At some centres attendance in workshops or classes is a condition 
of membership, but in most it is optional. Where classes are com- 
pulsory, the membership naturally tends to be smaller than where 
they are voluntary, and it is the latter class of club that has gathered the 
most varied experience in educational matters. Perhaps it will be useful 
to refer specifically to one centre and try to draw some conclusions 
from its experiences. 
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The work started in a small way in the autumn of 1931, whenasingle 
large room was opened and soon became crowded, chiefly with men 
connected with the building trades, but including also a sprinkling of 
shop assistants, clerks and other black-coated workers. Very soon it 
became evident that mental deprivations were being felt as keenly as 
physical; the boredom of idleness was breaking men down. “We want 
something to occupy our minds’ and similar phrases, were heard over 
and over again. A man who spent much time playing dominoes, on 
being asked if he was fond of the game, replied, ‘No, I don’t particu- 
larly care for it, but it keeps me from thinking.’ In idleness his mind 
perpetually revolved round difficulties and grievances; in very many 
cases games were, and still are, used as opiates. 

In the one room little could be done to cope with this mental stagna- 
tion, beyond providing papers, books and table games, but the follow- 
ing winter a disused school was placed at the disposal of the committee. 
One or two paid assistants were appointed and a large band of volun- 
tary workers was enrolled. They were chiefly concerned with the 
canteen, but side by side with catering for physical needs, a strong 
effort was made to provide the ‘something to occupy our minds.’ 
Carpentry, boot repairing and light handicrafts were started and they 
have been continued with a reasonable amount of success ever since, 
but all combined they have probably not attracted more than ten per 
cent of the total membership, which, in turn is usually about ten per 
cent of the men eligible for membership. Women are catered for in 
two small separate clubs. It should, perhaps, be stated that the district 
is one in which there is no long continued unemployment, but a great 
deal of the employment is of short duration. Since the opening of the 
enlarged centre, over 7,000 men have become members, about half 
being local residents and the other half incomers from the North of 
England, Scotland and South Wales. Far more than half are single 
men, living in lodgings. 

The first attempts to cater for intellectual needs took the form of 
lectures and discussions on social problems and they were an un- 
doubted success, from 50 to 100 men usually attending. The talks, 
however, all tended to centre round unemployment, and this, although 
quite natural, was not altogether healthy. The meetings were also 
seized upon by extreme left wing politicians as opportunities, not only, 
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as was proper, to put their views, but to endeavour to take control of 
the centre for party purposes. Political talks had, therefore, to be 
banned for a time. A few lectures on general subjects were moderately 
successful and one course of ten lectures on ‘Evolution,’ a subject 
asked for by the men, drew audiences of twenty-five or so and earned 
a government grant. The next attempt at a course was a complete 
failure. A weekly discussion group, dealing with religious and general 
topics and led by a nonconformist minister, lasted for many months 
and was much valued by the few men who attended it. 

At the end of 1934 the school had to be pulled down and the centre 
was removed, after some months in temporary quarters, to a large 
house, with various auxiliary buildings and a garden, in a good resi- 
dential district, where it still is. The change to better surroundings 
quickly exercised a subtle influence on the members. Crudities began 
to soften and drop away, social antagonisms disappeared, a larger pro- 
portion of men of better education joined and a genuine club spirit 
manifested itself. Although the membership changes quickly, only a 
nucleus of older men remaining in fairly constant attendance, a tradi- 
tion of courtesy, cleanliness and order has been created and is passed 
on from one generation of members to another. Its growth and sur- 
vival are no doubt helped by the fact that men return again and again 
during their spells of unemployment and that some of them attend the 
evening sesssions as paying members when they are in work. 

An equally important factor is the rule—almost the only rule— 
that every member must take his share in the work of running the 
Centre, as a games’ steward or registrar, or peeling potatoes, washing 
dishes, going errands, digging the garden, sweeping the floors and 
so forth. Although a compulsory turn of duty only comes about once 
a fortnight, it is by this means that a great many men, in addition to 
gaining by the practice of mutual service, have found the mental 
release of which they had so much felt the need. This is especially 
true of men of middle life and over. 

This atmosphere, it would be thought, would be favourable to 
educational efforts, but such has not proved to be the case. The mental 
inertia of the men has proved too great. They themselves sometimes 
say that one result of unemployment is to prevent them from con- 
centrating and observation shows this to be true for a large proportion, 
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even of men of fair education. An exception is found in those who take 
up manual work in the carpenters’ shop or the handicrafts’ room. 
They usually get thoroughly interested in their work, but, as has been 
said, their numbers are relatively few. Chess, too, demands and gets 
concentration, but other table games are played listlessly. This dulled 
mentality, combined with an ever present hope of obtaining work, 
keeps men from attempting anything that calls for continuity. The only 
classes that have been possible have been in French and Building 
Construction, both small and frequently changing in membership, 
but keen. Each winter a few men who wished for vocational training 
have been sent to the evening classes of the local Polytechnic, and one 
or two to the School of Art, to both of which institutions they are 
admitted free. The L.E.A. confines its help to these free admissions, 
refusing any grant for work at the Centre. 

When all the failures, partial or complete, are put on one side, there 
still fortunately remains some positive achievement, difficult to esti- 
mate but clearly recognizable by those in close touch with the members. 
First come two efforts which had an actual but not a formal element of 
continuity, one, a weekly meeting in the morning to discuss ‘the news 
of the week,’ the other, a number of evening lectures by different peo- 
ple dealing with various forms of government. Both drew large atten- 
dances and evoked keen and intelligent discussions. Less immediately 
attractive but perhaps of more permanent value have been the mis- 
cellaneous lectures of which two have usually been held, in the after- 
noons, each week during the winter months. They have been given 
by a great variety of people—travellers, schoolmasters, clergy, foreign 
visitors, journalists, anyone, indeed, who had something worth 
saying and knew how to say it, and with hardly an exception they have 
been thoroughly appreciated and have drawn out intelligent questions 
and discussion. Not every question or contribution, of course, could be 
called intelligent, but according to the lecturers, the level has been 
quite up to the average. These lectures have not only definitely helped 
to brighten the rather dreary lives of the men, but in some cases have . 
created a new interest, shown on rare occasions by reading at the public 
library. 

While all this is true, one very curious feature has shown itself. At 
nearly every lecture it has been necessary to beat up an audience afresh. 
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Men who time after time have said they enjoyed the last lecture have 
had to be persuaded to try the next, for titles seem to convey little to 
their imaginations. Occasionally an excellent result has been obtained 
by taking a visitor into a room full of men, without warning them, 
and letting him start to talk. As might be expected, men who have 
maintained an interest in or urge for anything are the most ready to 
pay attention to new subjects and one must reluctantly confess that it 
does not seem much to matter whether their compelling interests are 
good, bad or indifferent. Football pools, horse-racing and even more 
harmful things, seem to keep the mind alive, in the same way as do 
politics, religion and other more reputable interests. Usually the 
audience consists chiefly of middle-aged and elderly men; nothing will 
induce the young men, with a few exceptions, to go to a lecture, al- 
though on the very rare occasions when a religious discussion takes 
place, some will attend and follow with keen attention. 

As regards subjects, the older members are usually most interested 
in social and economic discussions and the younger in travel talks. 
Literature rarely appeals. Needless to say, the personality of the lec- 
turer counts for most; a live speaker, keen on his subject and possessing 
the gift of making an early connection with the lives of his hearers, 
makes any subject interesting to his audience. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these years of experiment may be 
summarized briefly: 

1. There is an immense body of men who can never be drawn into 
formal educational groups. 

2. These men read little, write nothing and so have retentive memories. 
They can be interested in a great variety of subjects if suitably pre- 
sented and this interest has a lasting value. 

3- Lecturers must go to the men, as the men will not go to the lec- 
turers. 

4. People who can talk pleasantly and without condescension about 
anything, and who have no axe to grind in the form of propaganda, 
can give exceedingly useful social service by visiting clubs and 
societies which cannot afford to pay them fees. 


Progress 


OLIVE TURGOOSE 


(An account of the educational scheme of J. Lyons & Co. Ltd., to provide 
the employees of the Teashops’ Department with a general cultural 
education) 


6 UMAN destiny is a race between ordered thought made 

effective by education on one hand and catastrophe on the 
other. People must receive education that will match up to modern 
needs.’ So wrote H. G. Wells in “The New America and the New 
World,’ and it was in an endeavour to meet such demands and to give 
the employees of the Teashops’ Department of J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., 
the benefit of advantages of education that the Directors in 1929 
inaugurated Progress Classes. 

At the beginning of the movement twenty-five members of the 
staff—Waitresses, Counter-hands, Kitchen-hands and Salesewomen— 
were selected and in eager anticipation commenced their studies at the 
City Literary Institute, London. 

Arrangements were made for them to attend the Institute on two 
mornings a week from 9.0 a.m. to 12.0 noon. 

The classes proved so popular and successful that it was soon 
decided to increase the number of students attending from twenty-five 
to fifty. 

Only students of 18 years of age and over, could attend the City 
Literary Institute, therefore to accommodate the younger employees of 
16 and 17 years of age, a room at Orchard House, the Teashops’ Head 
Office, was allocated as a ‘schoolroom’ and in conjunction with one 
of the L.C.C. Junior Institutes, arrangements were made for a visiting 
teacher to take the classes on two afternoons a week. 

It was found more convenient to hold all the classes in the afternoon, 
as meal times could be more easily arranged and the students, in most 
cases, could go home immediately after their studies, free from the 
feeling of having to return to work. 

To bridge the period between attendance at the Junior Classes 
at Orchard House and the Senior Classes at the City Literary Institute, 
an Intermediate Course of study was prescribed for which graduate or 
specially qualified members of the supervisory staff were responsible. 
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Thus an employee may now receive three years continuous general 
cultural education. 

The cost of fees, travelling expenses and meals is paid by the 
Company and time is allowed from business hours in which to attend 
the classes. 

About three months before the session commences the names of 
those who wish to attend are submitted either by the staff themselves 
or by the Supervisors. Last year more than 200 applications were 
considered. Each person is interviewed individually and takes a 
standard intelligence test before final selection is made. 

Adolescence is essentially an age of criticism and enquiry and the 
curriculum is devised throughout to foster the critical faculties of the 
students, to train their thoughts without enslaving them, to inculcate 
initiative and a sense of responsibility, to emphasise the need for 
straight and accurate thinking, to develop their possibilities as indi- 
viduals and to stimulate their interest, so that by a wider knowledge 
and more comprehensive outlook they will have some understanding 
of the make-up of the modern world. 

The subjects taken vary from year to year according to the tastes 
of the particular group of students. 

English Literature and Composition are unfailingly popular and 
awaken interest in all manner of reading. A library has been formed 
at Orchard House to facilitate the provision of books, and the girls 
are urged to make the utmost use of the many excellent Public 
Libraries available in London. 

Dramatic Art, which includes lectures on elocution, voice pro- 
duction, gesture, music and deportment, fosters self-expression, and 
performances of plays before public audiences help to overcome 
timidity and nervousness and to give increased self-confidence. 

Students are encouraged to design and carry out costumes and 
properties and are given opportunities of production and stage 
management, so that latent organising ability is developed and a spirit 
of co-operation and comradeship inculcated. 

A general course of science embodies Elementary Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology and Hygiene. 

The study of Geography, History and Elementary Economics 
introduces the student to the problems of the world in which they 
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live and gives them a clear knowledge of the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

At frequent intervals visits are made, under the direction of a 
supervisor, to the Tower of London, the Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Hampton Court, the 
National and Tate Art Galleries, the Royal Academy, the Wallace 
Collection, the British and Science Museums, and other places of 
historic, literary and artistic interest in London. 

A brief descriptive talk usually precedes such visits and on one 
occasion the party was laughingly informed by a Yeoman Warder 
at the Tower of London, after he had been plied with innumerable 
questions, that they rivalled the American Tourists as ‘energetic 
inquisitive, sightseers.’ 

One of the most popular forms of recreation is a visit to the theatre. 
The Ballet and Opera at ‘Sadler’s Wells,’ the Shakespearian plays 
at the ‘Old Vic,’ and such productions as ‘Jane Eyre,’ ‘Pride and 
Prejudice,’ ‘Charles the King,’ ‘Murder in the Cathedral’ never fail 
to arouse the interest of girls, who before they became members of 
Progress, and had perhaps lived within walking distance of London’s 
Theatreland, had never previously been to the theatre. The 
facilities of the Privileged Ticket register enables them to attend 
the theatre more frequently and the expenses of such visits are often 
borne by the Company. 

An annual holiday is arranged in England or abroad, in the former 
case to encourage the students to appreciate the beauty of their own 
country, and in the latter to enable them to become more inter- 
nationally sympathetic and to lose any suspicion of a narrow, insular 
attitude towards the foreigner. 

This year forty-two persons are going to Belgium for two weeks, 
one week will be spent at Blankenberghe at the Ecole Normale and 
the other at Brussels at the Cité Universitaire. 

Foreign travel has done much to foster new trends of thought. 
On their return to England the girls have expressed surprise that so 
many artisans in France and Germany were able to speak Engish and 
they have been anxious to learn other languages themselves. For this 
purpose French and German classes have been inaugurated from time 
to time. 
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Arrangements have also been made for the students to correspond 
regularly with German and French girls. 

The Director in charge of the Teashops’ Department holds meetings 
with all the past and present members of the Progress Classes at 
intervals throughout the year, when a full discussion of their educa- 
tional activities takes place, and once a year each student writes a letter 
to him telling him of books which have been read, of plays and films 
which have been seen or broadcast talks which have been heard and 
of past attainments and future aspirations. 

A social gathering takes place every year which helps to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship and co-operation and gives scope for each 
person to organise games and entertainments and to perform all the 
social duties of a hostess. 

The work of Progress is also admirably co-ordinated with the other 
educational and social activities of the Firm and students are en- 
couraged to become members of the Debating, Music and Literary, 
Arts and Handicraft Societies and to take part in all sports and games. 

Centuries ago Aristotle and Plato when planning the ideal state 
realised and extolled the value of education. The work of Progress 
does its best to vindicate such philosophy and the labour involved is 
amply repaid by the gratitude of the 400 students who have attended 
the classes since their inception in 1929. 


Back to School 


N. G. LUKER 


RHAPS it’s time that we gave up trying to find a more attractive 
phrase than ‘adult education’ and looked instead for a distinction 
between what is properly adult education and what is something quite 
different—culture, or leisure time occupation, or what you will. 
Some such distinction can be made, I think, between activities like 
learning to play the ’cello, or to speak French, or to make bookcases 
on the one hand, and activities like studying economics, or English 
literature, or musical appreciation on the other. People who take 
up the one set of activities are anxious to acquire a skill, either for 
some ulterior motive—to travel more easily, or to earn a bigger 
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wage—or because they like to be skilled—to play the ’cello for 
instance. People who take up the other set of activities do so because 
they want to ,broaden their minds, to make the world safe for 
democracy, or understand the newspapers, or for less laudable reasons. 
Of course the two categories get jumbled up every now and then. 
One man goes to a musical appreciation class because he wants to 
play the piano better—to improve a skill; another learns French, not 
so that his firm will transfer him to the Paris office, but because he 
thinks it is the mark of an educated man—to broaden his mind. 
But in spite of overlapping, the distinction is real enough. Test it 
simply by seeing what a student can get out of the course. The pupil 
can become a ’cellist or a bilinguist in a sense in which he is at least 
unlikely to become an economist, or a historian, or evena literary man. 
The one adds a new gear to your engine, the other improves the 
lubrication. 

Or another simple test. Commercial interests cater for most of the 
first group, but very few correspondence colleges are floated to teach 
the development of the English novel. 

The division I have suggested is not, it is true, by any means 
always clear cut. Activities in either group may or may not be repair 
work for a misspent or inadequate school life. But that there is a 
distinction I am sure, and in a convenient shorthand let me call the 
activities that fall in the first group Adult Education, and activities 
that fall in the second group, Culture. 

As a taxpayer I am willing to subsidise adult education—because 
I think it a logical extension of school work, because the more skilled 
people we have the better, and because it is an efficient method of 
achieving its ends. I object strongly to subsidising classes in Culture 
because I think the money could be better spent in other ways and 
because it is at least uncertain when I am really subsidising political 
propaganda. In other words, adult education should go back to 
school and culture should get out of the classroom. 

Most of us would agree that orthodox school teaching is one of the 
most effective ways of getting people to do things they could not do 
before. It may not produce the whole man or the best citizen but 
it does at its best pass on knowledge and skill in a way that, as far as 
I know, has not yet been bettered. I can read French with fair ease 
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because for several years a teacher made me attend to it regularly and 
saw that I did not, so to speak, fall behind quota. It is unlikely that 
I shall ever be able to read Italian just because this control and com- 
pulsion will not be exercised. It would seem therefore that the nearer 
I can approximate to school conditions the more likely I am to acquire 
new skills. 

This, of course, is exactly what we try to avoid in adult classes 
to-day. Grown-up people we say, will not be treated as children, 
which is, I think, true of ‘culture’ but not at all of ‘adult education.’ 
People who are out to learn something, without any complications of 
the fuller life or an improved democracy, do not mind a bit being treated 
like children and do not feel at all self-conscious in the class-room. 
If you are discussing freedom and the state, or modern poetry (properly 
leisure time activities, unless you are a politican or a publisher) the 
pupil—teacher relationship is all wrong. But if you are learning short- 
hand, or dressmaking, or painting, there is no reason at all why 
you should resent it. And in fact you do not, as any master in a 
technical college will testify. That is why professional adult education 
should concentrate the whole of its energy in proper classroom work 
and abandon altogether the tutorial approach to culture. 

The national culture would not perhaps suffer as muchas some of 
us would like to think. A great deal of energy running to comparative 
waste in twenty-four lectures could do wonders with the real weapons 
of popular education—the cinema, the press, broadcasting, the public 
library, the museums and the art galleries. 

Anyhow, something would be achieved if the study of English 
poetry would say goodbye to the filling up of a register and two 
essays a term. Goodbye too, of course, to the occupation of some 
excellent men and women. Well, the business world would be much 
enriched by their recruitment, and for those who had real messages 
there would be no lack of platforms. 

Culture, in short, is safer anywhere than in the classroom, which 
should be left free for adult education. We have all learnt lately that 
to learn and to live are related activities. We should perhaps also 
remember that there is a sense in which they are distinct. 


The Mutilation of London 


EDWARD HALLIDAY 


In this article Mr. Halliday reviews a lively pamphlet called ‘How we 
Celebrate the Coronation: A Word to London’s Visitors, by Robert 
Byron. (The Architectural Press, 1s.) 


ROFESSOR LETHABY made it clear to us long ago that ‘the 

outward and the made must always be exact pictures of the mind 
of the makers.’ And with this salutary axiom in our minds we have 
given full support to those who tried to make our towns and villages 
and our countryside and the things we make and use in everyday 
life a little less untidy, a little more beautiful. It was a form of conceit, 
or perhaps wish-fulfilment, on our part. That a change for the better 
has taken place in the design of everyday things, of railway stations, 
the planning of suburbs and so on, there is no doubt. The movement 
towards the preservation of open spaces and the provision of playing 
fields and the more sensible planning of flats and even commercial 
buildings has shown that the impetus behind it is good, away from 
over-dressiness and bad manners towards dignity and good taste. 
Professor Lethaby would have been pleased, but he would have 
pointed out to us that in our enthusiasm over the few good signs of 
civilization we are often blind to the bad, the cheap, the ugly that 
springs up almost over night on all sides. We are apt to take ugliness 
for granted. 

There will always be bad buildings and bad planning, just as there 
will always be bad pictures painted, for the simple reason that there 
will always be bad artists, bad architects and wrong-headed citizens. 
In contemporary civilization there is more bad art than good, because - 
genius is rare. While, therefore, we are busy clearing away the bad 
art of yesterday all our vigilance is needed to ensure that the bad art 
of to-day is not allowed to displace the few great works of yesterday. 
Cutting out the dead wood is an excellent pursuit, but we must be 
sure that it is dead, and not awaiting the spring. | 

No authority has ever removed a piece of sculpture or a building 
from London for other reasons than to make more room for motor- 
cars or more accommodation for typists, and we have seen many 
famous landmarks leave London because of this. Temple Bar left 
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Fleet Street to adorn Theobalds Park (where, shorn of its setting and 
its proper function, it looks like a Folly); the Wellington Statue 
which stood at the top of Constitution Hill now overlooks the parade 
ground at Aldershot; the obelisk from the East end of Shaftesbury 
Avenue now exhibits its seven dials on Weybridge Green; the original 
Ald Gate is as far away as Rothley Castle in Northumberland. Others 
that remain serve to divide the streams of motor-cars or to give accent 
to traffic roundabouts. Sic transit gloria monumenti! 

What, however, is the fate of those old buildings which are found 
to be in one way or another redundant? Sometimes their facades and 
panelled interiors are removed to museums or made use of in other 
buildings (Wren’s Mercers’ Hall now masquerades as Swanage Town 
Hall). But sometimes their fate is different. Sometimes they are just 
destroyed. 

Now buildings which face the street are obviously of interest to 
the public, and all citizens have a property in them. “The spectator,’ 
said Lethaby, ‘is in fact part owner.’ Many old buildings are part of 
the artistic heritage of the people and the people should be consulted 
before anything is done to destroy or even alter them. Far from being 
consulted, however, the majority of Englishmen are unaware of what 
is going on behind their backs in the way of wholesale mutilation and 
destruction. The publication, therefore, of a pamphlet dealing with 
this subject is of extreme importance. 

Mr. Robert Byron holds that London has celebrated the Coronation 
with such hidden acts of vandalism, and the evidence he produces 
has shocked me profoundly. He is nothing if not outspoken—his 
case would be worthless otherwise—and his indictment of the Church, 
the Civil Service, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, the 
hereditary landlords, the political parties, the London County Council, 
the Trustees of the British Museum, and others whose pleasure it has 
been to destroy, or contemplate the destruction of, many of those 
objects which make London a pleasant town, is written under the 
inspiration of an indignation which he finds it difficult to control and 
which he communicates to his readers. 

‘How we celebrate the Coronation’ is addressed primarily to 
‘the gentle visitor from overseas,’ but first the author addresses 
Coronation London: 
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‘But who, London dear, has given you such a pretty new dress?” 

‘The Government and the local authorities.’ 

‘For what purpose? They don’t generally care what you look like.’ 

‘To please our visitors and honour the King.’ 

‘Is it possible. perhaps, that these guardians of yours want to hide 
your poor old body?” 

‘Having no vanity, I had not thought of that.’ 

‘But your body is hidden, is it not, under the flags and flowers and 
streamers and the stands and crowds?” 

‘Of course it is. They would be ashamed of it naked.’ 

‘Why is that?” 

And Mr. Byron, claiming that we like certain aspects of London’s 
ugliness when it illustrates the birth of liberty, answers his own 
question: 

‘No; the source of our shame is not the appearance of London. 
What the decorations hide, and what we want them to hide, is what 
we English, the custodians of the imperial capital, are doing to London 
on the quiet. It is not her ugliness which is a catastrophe; it is our 
indifference to the parasites which are devouring her old features, and 
will leave us, when their meal is finished, with a town which is not 
only uglier than it was before, but whose ugliness is no longer 
redeemed by the graces and memories of the past.’ 

We, unlike the Venetians who destroyed the Parthenon, or the 
Germans who fired on Rheims Cathedral, have not the excuse of an 
emergency. 

“We have no excuse . . . England and the Empire are being 
defrauded of their ancient capital, against their wish and without 
their consent, and must needs find comfort, not in a city more beautiful 
or convenient, but in one whose sole advantage over its predecessor 
is that it can be sucked of a few more halfpennies by the leeches of 
Whitehall and the spiders of the Church, by the long-nosed vampires 
of high finance and the desperate avarice of the hereditary landlords. 
It is a high price that England and the Empire must pay for the sacred- 
ness of property, the robustness of /aisser-faire, and the principle of 
hospitality to a persecuted race.’ 

High words! But Mr. Byron substantiates them with details and 
photographs of the desecration, actual or contemplated, of Nash’s 
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Carlton House Terrace, the dignity of whose skyline the Com- 
missioners of Crown lands sold for a mess of paint pots; Pembroke 
House, Whitehall, built by Sir William Chambers, architect of 
Somerset House (“Cut down the trees! Tear up the lawn! Disembowel 
the old house! And then we shall have a nice new ministry, twenty 
storeys high, situated just where it ought to have been if London had 
been planned yesterday afternoon by some anemic female bureaucrat 
instead of founded—so regrettably—by the Romans in a.D. 50’); 
Abingdon Street, Westminster, with its rare eighteenth century 
stone-fronted house (‘Now that a Committee has been formed 
to determine the site of a national memorial to King George V, 
its members have seized the chance of removing once and for all 
an object which has refreshed the eyes of weary legislators for nearly 
two centuries. The Church, in the person of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, has lent its support to the scheme. . . . What crimes King 
George ever committed to deserve a memorial so horrifying to its 
subscribers, so opposed to public interest, and so provocative of 
lasting execration, is a mystery to which the Primate may hold the 
solution but which can only fill the man in the street with a still 
deeper distaste at the interference of his National Church in matters 
which do not concern it.’); All Hallows, Lombard Street, designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren, about to be destroyed by the Church (‘Even 
the Bolsheviks, when they sold up the Hermitage, had not the effrontery 
to sell anything Russian. But in England, property is sacred. Yes. 
In England, the Church is sacred too. Yes. And Art? Art! Good 
God! We don’t want any of that sort of stuff.’); Waterloo Bridge, 
Rennie’s masterpiece (‘If this is public welfare, I prefer Colonel 
Blimp. He is a wolf all over. The party of planners and beautifiers 
dresses itself up like a sheep.’); the Adelphi, destroyed by an unknown 
hand (‘If lovers of London try to ascertain who that bidder was they 
will be confronted by a complete mystification, probably contrived 
to shelter someone’s artistic conscience from public odium.’); Sir 
Joseph Banks’ house in Soho Square, one of the best town houses 
built by the Brothers Adam (‘Apart from its famous Council Chamber, 
very large, magnificently proportioned, and roofed with a decorated 
barrel-vault, it would be tedious to recapitulate the glories of this 
house; the subject is too melancholy.”); Sir Joshua Reynolds’ house 
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in Leicester Square, removed to allow the A.A. to expand (‘Does 
our island retain any trace of civilization? I like to think so. But I shall 
not look for it on the premises of the Automobile Association’); 
and finally those great houses which have vanished in all but their 
names, now taken in vain by the blocks of flats and hotels which have 
superseded them. 

A sorry tale indeed. 

To the overseas visitor Mr. Byron says, ‘If you enjoy the 
Coronation, and wish to thank us, do so with your scorn. Deluge 
your contempt upon the only nation in Europe that destroys its 
birthright for the sake of a dividend. Shout it in the press, in your 
press, in ours. Injure our miserable tourist industry, decimate our 
hotels, by refusing to come here again. If you dislike us, you will 
enjoy doing so anyhow. If you like us, you may do us the service of 
saving London and of teaching the missionaries of Western civilization 
how to civilize themselves.’ 

To all English men and women who care for London and deplore 
its mutilation, his advice is to write to their members of Parliament 
about it, and he appends a list of the names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of those he holds responsible and from whom further 
information as to their individual examples of vandalism can be 
obtained. 

If you think the whole matter sounds exaggerated, read the 
pamphlet for yourselves. As my numerous quotations will no doubt 
have shown, it is an extremely lively piece of work. It is cleverly 
illustrated. And if, after reading it, you do not immediately sit down 
and order twelve dozen copies to send to your friends (and to your 
enemies), and then make for the telephone to call up one of those 
numbers, then my name is not 


EDWARD HALLIDAY 


Gramophone Notes 


J. R. WILLIAMS 


Orchestral Music and Concertos 

O great whales have been captured during March, April and May; 
Nr. several of the symphonies are well above the rank of the small 
fry which seem to take possession of the waters during summer. It is 
expecially interesting to be able to examine representative symphonies of 
Haydn and Mozart alongside an early work of Beethoven. Here are the 
particulars: Haydn, Symphony No. 102, in B flat, played by Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., DB3125-7); Mozart, 
Symphony in B flat, K 319, played by Edwin Fischer and his Chamber 
Orchestra (H.M.V., DB3083-5) ; Beethoven, Symphony No. 2, played by 
Beecham and the London Philharmonic Orchestra (Columbia, LX586-9). 
Out of this contrast Haydn comes best, because this happens to be one of 
his maturest works, written for the Salomon concerts during his second visit 
to London, at the beginning of his marvellous old age. It is a symphony 
highly characteristic of the composer—firmly architectured, yet full of those 
humorous tricks which had already, in 1795, begun to inspire Beethoven 
to his own more robust efforts in musical humour. The performance is a 
brilliant and highly disciplined one, with frequent touches of that virtuosity 
characteristic of Koussevitzky. It is still a disputed point whether works of 
this period should be played by a large modern orchestra, but Haydn’s 
music supports the sumptuousness of the Boston performance extremely 
well, chiefly because it is at bottom a serious and dignified work. Edwin 
Fischer’s version of the Mozart symphony, however, is undoubtedly more 
historically-minded, since what is a chamber orchestra to-day was a 
symphony orchestra in Mozart’s time. Also, a small body of players suits 
this work particularly well, since it does not aspire to the grand style. It 
belongs to Mozart’s middle twenties, when he was a brilliant master, but was 
not quite ready to begin that series of works which place him, for all his 
slenderness, amongst the greatest masters of all. 

Beethoven’s Second Symphony is a pleasant work and very welcome in 
Beecham’s version, which is a straightforward one, and not at all 
‘spectacular’ as alleged by the gramophone company’s advertisers. But this 
is a work which, for all its tunefulness, is more likely to be of interest to the 
historical student than to the pure music-lover. As a symphonist, Beethoven, 
even at thirty, was still in the hobbledehoy stage, no longer a boy but 
not quite a man. Early Beethoven has fine qualities of its own—as witness 
the beautifully-scored first theme of the slow movement—but there is also 
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a frequent prolixity which is never found in the later works, though these 
may actually be much longer. 

One concerto belongs, by right of stature, to this group—Mozart’s 
so-called ‘Coronation’ Concerto, in D major, which was one of his last 
works in this form (H.M.V., DB3147-50). The performance, by Wanda 
Landowska and a Chamber Orchestra conducted by Walter Goehr, is of the 
scholarly kind, never over-stepping the limits of the period. Itisa charming 
concerto. If it is not one of the grand ones it is certainly one of the most 
accomplished—a fine piece of lace-work. 

Amongst the lesser recordings the title of Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll,’ 
played by the New York Philharmonic under Toscanini, catches the eye 
(H.M.V., DB2920-1). It is a good recording, but it is not one of those 
which transmit Toscanini’s special qualities, which indeed seem rather 
recalcitrant towards the gramophone. A much more effective piece of 
gramophone work is Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ which is given 
its full power and glitter by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Koussevitzky (H.M.V., DB3165—7). Tchaikovsky’s qualities, which can 
be so oppressive in a long symphony, show to advantage in this ‘overture,’ 
which is one of the most attractive things in his output. It was written too 
early to suffer from the blatancy of his most ambitious works, and though 
it frequently sighs, and even sobs, in the Romantic manner of which the 
world is so heartily weary, it is impossible not to admire the vitality of the 
energetic passages and (above all) the clear, sonorous orchestration which 
already marked the composer as one of the leading masters of orchestral 
simplicity. The recording is brilliant—one of those which, ona good machine, 
seem to fill the house with a real orchestra. Prokofieff’s March and Scherzo 
from ‘The Love of the Three Oranges,’ which fill up the fourth side, are 
an additional attraction, since they provide a simple means of introduction 
to this younger and more up-to-date master of the primitive style. 


Chamber Music and Pianoforte 

Two string quartets from Beethoven’s unparallelled last five, dominate 
the chamber music department. They are those in F, Op. 135, played by the 
Lener Quartet (Columbia, LX598—Goo), and in B flat, Op. 130, played by the 
Budapest Quartet (H.M.V., DB2239-43). These are both admirable 
recordings. To the listener who is not already an initiate the former is 
probably to be recommended first. It makes a good introduction to the 
Beethoven arcanum, being full of last-period mysticism, as indeed were all 
the works he wrote at this time, down to the bagatelles and the Diabelli 
Variations. The fact that it is the slenderest of the last five has practical 
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advantages—the music is not so likely to overtax the mind nor the records 
the pocket (it all goes on three discs). But of course the B flat is an incom- 
parable quartet, not powerful and violent like the big works of the middle 
period, but producing an effect of unsurpassed intellectual fecundity, and 
strength controlled and balanced into mildness. Probably it is the best known 
of the late quartets, which is not surprising, since so many of its tunes have 
an air of complete simplicity. But this is the simplicity of greatness, not the 
innocence of the naif, and for ears that have learnt to discriminate, the 
quartet has all the finest qualities of Beethoven’s evening. A recording by 
such masterly players as the Budapest combination is not to be missed by the 
Beethoven enthusiast. 

Beside such work Haydn’s Quartet in F minor, Op. 20, No. 5, seems very 
slight, but the recording by the Roth Quartet may go into an historical 
library (Columbia, LX6o8-10). The same players are responsible for 
Schubert’s Quartet in D minor, containing the ‘Death and the Maiden’ 
variations (Columbia, LXs590-3 and LXS594). It is an important work and 
represents one of Schubert’s chief claims to respect as a front-rank composer, 
though the variations have the naiveté of all Schubert’s. 

In the pianoforte world nothing momentous has been happening, but if 
you have not Browning’s disrespect for perfection you will be delighted 
with the Gieseking performance of Mozart’s Sonata in B flat, K 570(Columbia 
LX 572-3). Neither composer nor pianist play an Icarus-part in this music, 
but they come off all the more safely. Gieseking never plays a note which 
sticks out from the texture of the sonata, and his unaffected playing is 
particularly kind to the gramophone, which still boggles at heavy pianoforte 
tone. If Browning is right, however, Egon Petri’s recording of the C sharp 
minor sonata of Beethoven is more valuable. Here is something bigger 
attempted, but with an incomplete success, for Petri’s interpretation has 
that laboured earnestness which not infrequently afflicts it when he plays 
certain types of music. It is a mark of the advance of recording, however 
that it is now possible to put such a sonata on three sides and throw in 
Liszt’s Concerto-Study in D flat (played with effortless virtuosity) as a 
fill-up (Columbia, L-X602-3). 


Reviews 


WHAT SCIENCE STANDS FOR (Allen & Unwin) 5s. 

THE wide acceptance of Science as the remedy for all ills that was a charac- 
teristic of social thought towards the end of the Victorian period, gradually 
gave way in Edwardian days to the acceptance of Science as an everyday 
social service, and with increasing strength since the World War the view 
has been held that Science is almost the enemy of mankind, that it cannot 
help us spiritually, that it is a cause of social oppression, and that in time 
of war it threatens to devastate civilisation and even to destroy its own 
creator. 

The world of Science has been increasingly conscious of this change of 
public mood, and properly enough it is in the meetings of the British 
Assotiation for the Advancement of Science that this change has received 
most consideration. At a luncheon prior to the Norwich Meeting in 1935, 
Sir Richard Gregory first raised the standard of protest that the world of 
Science could not be blamed for the inhuman uses to which scientific inven- 
tions had recently been put; and shortly afterwards was published that 
notable contribution to the protest entitled “The Frustration of Science.’ 

And there now appears, again under joint authorship, a small volume 
explaining ‘What Science Stands for.’ Six papers, by Fellows of the Royal 
Society, intended for popular audiences, are grouped together with the 
object of demonstrating that Science both materially and culturally is a 
benevolent force in human affairs; but it is doubtful whether the end hoped 
for by the publication of these papers will in fact be fulfilled. The lay public 
listens with great respect when Fellows of the Royal Society speak about 
Science, but so soon as the scientist plunges into the subjective and complex 
values of human affairs neither his temper nor his technique avail him any 
more than the temper or technique of statesmen, teachers, and others whose 
lives are spent attempting to deal with such intractable material as human 
nature. In a sense the contributions of Sir John Orr and Prof. Philip are 
perhaps the most successful because they adhere most closely to the field 
of Science; and typical perhaps of the way in which the scientists fail to 
hold in the domain of human values the strong position that they have held 
in the domain of Science is the way in which Sir Daniel Hall towards the 
end of his paper suggests that ‘very few men of Science have the time to 
' give to... a rigorous study of the conditions of the problem.’ So too, 
although Prof. Lancelot Hogben can stir our thoughts and make us join 
in the protest that the gifts of Science shall not be prostituted to base uses, 
yet when he comes to seek a solution and realises that education alone supplies 
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the key to the problem he says, ‘In matter affecting educational reform it is 
more important to move in the right direction than to move at maximum 
speed. So no apology is necessary if changes as radical as those contem- 
plated in this discussion cannot be implemented immediately.’ He is forced 
to welcome piecemeal innovations. Which is indeed the method and the 
solution that the humanists have long realised as the only way. Forevolu- 
tionary processes, Science has taught us, an infinity of time is needed; 
and humanists know that to curb the waywardness of the human heart and 
mould the will there is need for an infinity of patience. 
Perhaps this little volume may best be thought of as a contribution to the 
process of the evolution of civilisation. 
A. CLOW FORD 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISE edited for the New Fabian Research Bureau by W. A. 
Robson (Allen & Unwin) 12s. 6d. 

THE Editor makes an exaggerated claim for this work when he says that 
it is ‘the first serious attempt which has been made to investigate the numerous 
public boards and commissions which have been set up in this country during 
the last 30 years’—there is at least one other covering similar ground, 
Dimmock’s British Public Utilities, published a few years ago. It is not 
intended to suggest, however, that further study is not necessary, since the 
subject-matter is of the first importance, and changes continually. The 
scope of the book is wide. It covers the various forms of what may properly 
be called public enterprise, that is the operation of an industry or service 
by a body working under public control, in the interest of the community 
and not for private profit; and it is concerned primarily with the newer 
method of operation by the specialised Public Board. As the leading examples 
of this method there are described the Port of London Authority, the 
Forestry Commission, the B.B.C., the Central Electricity Board, and the 
L.P.T.B. The Post Office is included, as an example of the older method of 
running a public service, for comparison. In addition, however, there are 
studies of the Consumers’ Co-operative Movement, as another method of 
producing and distributing goods and services without profit to the pro- 
ducers; of the Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission, which has no 
powers of ownership or of control of operations; and of the Agricultural 
Marketing Boards, which work in the interests of the producers, under a 
very limited degree of public control. This seems to be casting the net too 
wide; and it would have been more satisfactory had the scope of the book 
been limited, and public enterprise proper treated with greater thoroughness. 

Each of the ten studies mentioned is by a different author; and this is 
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probably an advantage in balance, as there is little risk of overlapping, and 
even such a non-technical series would be an immense task for one writer. 
Each is written on more or less the same lines: the method of appointment 
of the Board or other body in control is described, its relations with Parlia- 
ment, the method of financing, and so on. Most are well-documented and 
bristle with facts, which appear to be accurate. With some of the opinions 
expressed, however, one must disagree. It is, for instance, not true to say 
that the L.P.T.B. ‘is the accepted model of the Labour Party and the Trade 
Unions for the organisation of socialised industry.’ 

The book ends with a very useful summary of ‘General Conclusions,’ by 
the Editor. Commenting on the rapid growth since the war of the Public 
Board method of controlling public enterprise, Dr. Robson notes certain 
dangers which exist at present, and indicates how they may be avoided; 
e.g., the absence of representation of or effective protection for the consumer, 
the lack of any means of co-ordinating the work of the various organisations 
in pursuit of acommon plan. Most important of all, he emphasises the danger 
of the weakening of Parliamentary control over the general policy of the 
Boards; and in this connection remarks, with much truth, that the situation 
‘may easily get out of hand from a democratic point of view, and lead us 
to a society not far removed from the authoritarian state.’ While each of 
the group of writers responsible for this book is in favour of the substitution 
of some form of social control for private enterprise, there is some difference 
of opinion as to method; but the general view seems to be that development 
should be on the lines of the Public Board, subject to effective democratic 
control. GRACE COLMAN 


MOSCOW IN THE MAKING by Sir Ernest Simon, Lady Simon, W. A. Robson 
and J. Jewkes (Longmans) 7s. 6d. 

THIS is not merely another book about Russia, for it also turns the revealing 
light of Russian experience on the structure and dynamic of English local 
government. As a book about Moscow city government it will take its 
place as a worthy companion to the Webbs’ ‘Soviet Communism’ from which 
the stimulus for its preparation came. Sir E. D. Simon set out, with his 
collaborators, to study a single aspect of Russian life in a field in which they 
themselves had worked in this country. And so we get a sound and work- 
manlike study of the administrative machinery of the Moscow Soviet 
(Dr. Robson), of the Industry and Finance of Moscow (Prof. Jewkes), of 
Housing and Town Planning and much else (Sir E. D. Simon) and of Edu- 
cational Administration by Lady Simon. 

There is nothing in English experience like the Moscow Soviet. Its 
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Plenum of over 2,000 members gives it a broader basis of popular co- 
operation than is found in any English city, and its Presidium of fifteen 
members secures a concentration of power and policy which is in sharp 
contrast to the diffusion of responsibility practised in England. 

Dr. Robson expresses admiration for Moscow’s well-articulated and 
closely knit organisation and adds that the method by which responsibility, 
decentralisation, and multiformity have been obtained are at once novel and 
successful. The greater power which derives from singleness of purpose 
due to the dominance in all policy issues of the decrees of the Communist 
Party is not an unalloyed virtue, for the one serious criticism Dr. Robson has 
to make concerns the fanatical intolerance which represses free discussion on 
vital public issues and so militates against efficiency. 

The multiformity which is so pervasive a feature of Russian industry finds 
no place in Soviet education. Here there is rigid centralism and the Mossoviet 
administers education but does not control it. The curriculum is uniform 
throughout the U.S.S.R. Standards, both of expenditure, equipment and 
achievement are as yet well below the English level. Compulsory education 
begins at eight and ends at fifteen. The examination for the succeeding 
secondary stage is a qualifying and not a competitive one and at least 
55 per cent of the age group go on to a secondary school. Russia needs 
industrial personnel and this it is the task of the schools to supply. ‘Every 
faculty is to be developed, every activity encouraged except the desire and 
the faculty to question fundamental principles of religion, philosophy, law, 
economics, and politics. That is forbidden fruit.’ Needless to say adult 
education in the English sense finds no mention in Lady Simon’s survey of 
Moscow Education. Yet so tremendous is the drive in education ‘that one is 
almost swept off one’s feet by a wave of admiration.’ ‘It is magnificent, 
but is it, after all, education?’ 

Housing is one of Moscow’s comparative failures. Plans have con- 
sistently resulted in only a 50 per cent achievement due partly to a diversion 
of resources to ‘prestige building’ in the shape of the Metro and the Palace 
of the Soviets. There is a lack of experienced administrators and technicians. 
Yet there is both will and confidence, and if the personnel of local govern- 
ment is inadequate at the bottom, there is no doubt, Sir Ernest Simon 
concludes, that it steadily improves as one gets nearer the top. A view 
confirmed by Dr. Robson who says that although personnel policy is 
defective the ablest men somehow get into the responsible positions. 

In town planning the story is one of bold enterprise and real achievement. 
What is not practical politics in London for Mr. Morrison, only as yet a 
dream, is not only within reach in Moscow, much of it is even already done. 
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And to this verdict Sir E. D. Simon adds that Moscow will soon be well on 
the way to being as regards health, convenience, and amenities of life for the 
whole body of citizens, the best planned city the world has ever known. 
Can we in England, Sir Ernest asks, achieve something of the leadership and 
enthusiasm of Moscow while retaining that freedom and kindly tolerance 
for minorities which Russia has lost. On that, he thinks, depends the future 
of British democracy. 

Professor Jewkes provides a good survey of the industry and finance of 
Moscow. He seems to have suffered some distress of mind because of the 
complete indifference of Moscow business leaders to the competitive price 
concepts of orthodox economics, and their consequent failure to understand 
his questions. The usurpation of individual consumer choice by corporate 
decision, under the guidance of the expert, leads Professor Jewkes to suggest 
that amongst other things Russia has liquidated the discriminating consumer 
at the cost of substantial waste and inefficiency. 

And so the English economist shakes his head while Moscow goes 
defiantly on with a dynamic which impels to admiration even the most 
critical. 

H. MATTHEWS 


A SURVEY OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION by Wallace K. Ferguson and Geoffrey 
Bruun under the editorial supervision of Carl L. Becker (Allen & Unwin) 
18s. 

How long should a book be ? Not nearly enough thought seems to be given 

to this question. Here for instance is a book far too long for most of us 

to read straight through with any hope of getting a clear view of the whole, 
and far too short to act as a reference book to which we can turn with any 
confidence. Nevertheless it should be a welcome addition to the book box 
of any history class. The student who never can remember just how the 
struggle between Empire and Papacy worked out, or who wants to revise 
his knowledge of Napoleon III in fifteen or twenty pages will find it in- 
valuable, and there are very few good books which can be used in this way. 

An admirable index and table of contents make this sort of dipping very 

easy, and the ‘continuous story’ which the authors so rightly feel important 

can better be appreciated by reading the headings than by starting at page 

5 and working steadily through to page 1024. 

The selection of topics is good; social life and intellectual development 
are touched on as well as wars and dynasties. There is however a penalty 
to be paid for trying to write a history from the year dot to the day before 
yesterday—any newspaper reader can catch you out after the event; this 
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survey has six lines on the Italian conquest of Abyssinia and hardly any 
lines at all on the post war history of Spain. 

Both authors (they change guard in 1660) write pleasantly, but it is a 
little disappointing to find that two writers from New York University give 
the European reader no sense of seeing himself as others see him. 

The maps are clear enough but the illustrations, though well chosen, 
look surprisingly cheap in so expensive a book. 

A survey of European civilisation is perhaps a somewhat grandiloquent 
title for what is nevertheless a good revision text-book. N. G. LUKER 


DEMOCRACY AND REVOLUTION by Louis Anderson Fenn (Student Christian 
Movement Press) 3s. 6d. Paper cover 2s. 6d. 

pip Mr. Fenn base this book on a course of lectures? If so, the course must 
have been a success; for the matter (as well as the treatment) is of the kind 
that usually brings adult students—even the shyest—to their feet. Mr. Fenn 
prefers climbing to truth by way of the rocks to taking the pathway. The 
spirit of intellectual adventure which urges him to do this is precisely that 
in which the soundest adult students face their problems, even though the 
expedition moves to conclusions already deeply scored with the initials of 
earlier climbers. Mr. Fenn’s handling of the idea of the ‘sacredness of 
personality’ in relation to democracy provides an excellent example. He 
gives the term a biological interpretation, and—although (as he admits) not 
a Christian in the theological sense—he reaches God (the reviewer insists) 
through chromosomes and genes. ‘Whenever a child is born to a given 
couple,’ he writes (p. 57), ‘his inherited constitution is chosen at random 
out of nearly 289 million possibilities.’ says Mr. Fenn, is what the 
democrat means when he says that human personality is ‘sacred.’ Here the 
intelligent student will want to argue. He will rise and possibly stammer: 
‘But I don’t think “uniqueness” and “sacredness” are the same thing. 
Uniqueness may be a part and even a mark of sacredness; but biological 
singularity—although it may confirm me in my belief in democracy—does 
not go deep enough.’ Mr. Fenn has an answer, of course, and the clock will 
run round while the debate continues. 

On Freedom of Discussion the book offers good guidance and abundant 
foot-holes. The writer quotes Dicey: ‘Freedom of discussion is, then, in 
England little else than the right to write or say anything which a jury, 
consisting of twelve shop-keepers, think it is expedient should be said or 
written.’ Right up to a point, the adult student will interject, but surely the 
last word is not with the twelve shop-keepers? Mr. Fenn will stretch down a 
helping hand, and then on over the rocks! 
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A notable argument for democracy is that the book is published by the 
Student Christian Movement. ‘One cannot be a Christian,’ says Mr. Fenn, 
‘without being a revolutionist.’ ‘Religion which is not a battle-cry, which 
does not drive its believers out to war against the social wrongs which sin 
against mankind, is really a narcotic.’ The Dean of Exeter, in a very sage 
and (may one say?) charming preface, welcomes the challenge, and wishes 
for Mr. Fenn—as all democrats must—‘more power to his elbow.’ 

S. MYERS 


THE LIFE OF JOHN SELL COTMAN by Sydney Kitson (Faber & Faber), 25s. 
HAD the Ode on a Grecian Urn been privately printed and left in the scholas- 
tic seclusion of the North Library of the British Museum, with perhaps a 
round dozen or so of his best poems, we might have had to wait till now for a 
full length biography of Keats. So it has been with one of the greatest of 
English landscape painters. All Cotman’s best work—his wonderful water 
colours of Yorkshire or the Eastern Counties—are either in the Print Room 
or in the hands of private collectors. They have been seen, on occasions, at 
Burlington House, in 1934 for example, and from time to time in Print 
Room exhibitions. Nevertheless, Cotman has never had the wide tribute he 
deserves. Certainly outside this country there is no understanding for the 
heights which English water colour painters reached in the early nineteenth 
century. In a general way, we are one-sided in our view of this period, and 
lay all the stress on literary achievements. We are apt to forget—or at least 
only to acknowledge it in the case of Constable and Turner—that English 
painting foreshadowed all the conquests of French Impressionism. 

Mr. Kitson’s Life makes no attempt to convert the unconverted. That 
can only be done by the paintings themselves. But for the first time, we get 
a comprehensive account of the artist’s history and of all the circumstances 
in which he worked. It is a gloomy account of endless struggles to scratch 
a living in Norwich or Yarmouth (both commercially decaying towns) as 
drawing master to prosperous young ladies. It tells of his dependence on 
Dawson Turner, the kind-hearted though unimaginative banker, who set 
him making archoleogical drawings as illustrations to ponderous works on 
local antiquities; the final small security as Professor of drawing at King’s 
College for which he showed such pathetic gratitude, though it brought less 
than £200 a year. His violent fits of melancholy, the continuous failure of 
schemes for achieving fame (as with books of engravings), the pitiful sums 
which his work fetched after his death, the disasters which overtook his 
relations, all these make his life story read like another version of Keats’. 
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Full recognition has long since reached the poet, Cotman should not have 
to wait much longer. 

In a few years time the anniversary of his death will provide an opportun- 
ity for a really extensive exhibition. Water colours are liable to damage 
from strong light, so that there are obstacles to frequent and continuous 
exhibition, but better reproductions might do something to earn C’ man 
his due everywhere. HELEN LOEW <NTHAL 


LIBRARIES AND THE PUBLIC, by ZL. R. McColvin (Allen and Unwin) 5s. 
‘A brief manual of library administration written from an unusual 
standpoint, since it describes things that may be achieved by a library 
service, but it is addressed not so much to those who have to carry out 
the work as to those who ought to know why it should be carried out and 
what can reasonably be expected of the service.’ Preface. 
THAT statement clarifies the title ; the book deals with matters of practical 
library service, but from an unusual angle. The treatment substantiates the 
claim for here is none of that ill-informed patronising theory of public 
library service with which librarians are too familiar, but a clear, vigorous 
statement by the Honorary Secretary of the Library Association of what a 
trained and experienced librarian, with a lively modern outlook, considers 
a reasonably attainable service, under present conditions. It should be read 
by every librarian without exception for it resolves much of the nebulous 
currency of professional half-thought; by every individual interested in the 
place and purpose of the service in adult education and by every member of 
every library committee in the country, to whom a copy should be presented 
at public expense. 

Mr. McColvin considers it ‘unusual’ that a librarian should attempt to 
explain aim, function and capacity to those who own, control and use the 
service—true and regrettable, for library service has lost by this lack of 
informed interpretation. Let us hope that his publication heralds a vigorous 
policy of popular propaganda, definition and explanation. 

The title itself is significant of modern trend. The author’s quest is not 
the public library of old, that poverty-stricken, penny rate-strangled cin- 
derella service, but libraries and the public in the light of eighteen years 
development and extension, orientation and re-organization since the 
1919 act of liberation. With this background of post-war experience the 
author ‘surveys the whole field of library provision with some hope of 
arriving at a useful idea of what it should be’. 

To those individuals and organizations who imagine that a public service 
is devised and organized for their particular ends, and they are legion, 
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Chapters 1-3, Introductory, Functions, and First Principles, should prove an 
admirable corrective, for it would be difficult to find anywhere in the 
bibliography of librarianship so modern, clear and concise a summing-up. 
Books and Readers contains a broad classification of the general types of 
reading needs to be found in every community, and it is followed by a 
survey of supply and demand. Willy nilly the library authority must grade 
demand in order to give priority of supply to the really valuable and urgent, 
and this chapter should assist librarians to a reasonable valuation. 

These first five chapters will appeal particularly to readers of this journal; 
they are a gathering together and a winnowing of the chaff from the grain 
of much speculation and theory on the aim and functions of the service. 
The remaining chapters deal with administration, organization, staff, 
premises, finance, the Library Committee, and professional organization. 
They are followed by an appendix of six chapters of statistics and standards, 
including some doubtful comparisons between English and American 
libraries. This appendix should be handled with extreme care, and non- 
librarians should be chary of arriving at any comparisons or conclusions 
unless carefully checked by a librarian familiar with library statistics and 
the bases on which they are computed. 

A significant and cheering work to all those who believe in books as 
the necessary tools of the whole commun’ :y. Its standpoint is fundamentally 
that of a librarian looking out beyond the walls of his library. We still await 
that survey which looks first at the book needs of the community and the 
motivating forces thereof, and then inwards to the service which is attemp- 
ting to meet them. 

EDWARD SYDNEY 


Published by the British Institute of Adult Education, 29 Tavistock Square, W.C.1, and 
Printed by The Shenval Press, 58 Bloomsbury Ssreet, London, W.C. 
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